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HE remarkable permanence of 
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efficiency by ensuring a perfectly dry and 
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THE KINGS MEWS AT CHARING CROSS. 


By ARTHUR STRATTON, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


N the days when Charing was a rural hamlet beside the 

| Thames, midway between the Royal domain of West- 
minster and the Temple Bar entrance to the City of 
London, it was known far and wide for the ‘‘ King’s Meuse”’ 
no less than for its beautiful Eleanor Cross. Both have long 
since been demolished, but the memory of the one survives 
in the numerous so-called “mews” found wherever stabling 
for horses was set up in times when the only means of com- 
munication was by road, and of the other in the modern 
ill-placed erection within the railings of the courtyard of 
Charing Cross Station. The changes brought about in this 
locality by the opening up of new streets and open spaces, 
and by the advent of the railway, are very marked. If the 
Gloucestershire scribe, who published in a collection of 


up to it, was as inspiring as that in any capital of Europe, 
but it was not till too late that its possibilities were fully 
realised, and now London’s one attempt at a national monu- 
ment in a monumental setting calls forth nothing but ridicule 
from every travelled connoisseur of the arts. It is safe, 
however, to say that Trafalgar Square would never have 
been formed at all had it not been for the fact that the 
‘““meuse’’ had necessitated the preservation of a large open 
area thereabouts all through the centuries. The medley of 
streets and buildings that grew up around it gradually trans- 
formed the open country shown in the quaintly-drawn map 
by Ralph Agas, made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth—part 
of which is here reproduced—into a busy quarter, which was 
absorbed in course of time into the ever-growing ‘‘ City of 




















THE VILLAGE OF CHARING, SHOWING THE ROYAL MEWS CIRCA 1560. 


K, Spring Gardens ; 


L, Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 


From the Bird's-eye Map by Ralph Agas. 


epigrams in 1614 one called ‘‘London’s Progresse,” * could 
see it now he would have far more reason than in his day 
to exclaim: 

Why, how now, Babel, whither wilt thou build ? 

I see old Holborne, Charing-crosse, the Strand 

Are going to St. Giles his in the field ; 

Saint Katernes she shakes Wapping by the hand: 

And Hoggesdon will to Hy-gate ere’t be long, 

London is got a great way from the streame. 


That real “‘improvements”’ have been effected is beyond doubt, 
but, as was inevitable, many interesting landmarks had to be 
sacrificed in the process of carrying them out, while oppor- 
tunities which offered themselves for magnificent architectural 
display were allowed to be overlooked and lost, in all proba- 
bility, for ever. 

The site of the King’s Mews, on steeply-rising ground 
with a main thoroughfare from Whitehall running northwards 


* “ Rubbe and a Great Cast.’ Epigrams by Thomas Freeman, Gent, 1614. 
The quotation is from Epigram No. 13. 
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Westminster ”; but, through whatever vicissitudes the locality 
may have passed, the large open space occupied by the “ Great 
Meuse” was always retained, and it is recorded on all sub- 
sequent maps down to the present day. As early, at least, 
as the fourteenth century, the King’s hawks and falcons were 
kept here, and from the cages in which the birds were kept 
when moulting the establishment was known as a “ meuse,” 
a term derived from the French muer, to change or moult. 
Such it continued till the year 1534, when the King’s ‘‘ fair 
stabling’’ in Lomesbury, now Bloomsbury, having been burnt, 
Henry VIII caused the horses and equipages to be transferred 
to Charing Cross. In medizval times the Royal Falconer 
was a very important personage. In the reign of Richard II, 
the King’s favourite, Sir Simon Burley, held the office, but 
there is little on record of the history of the :+‘‘meuse”’ 
through times when hawking was one of the chief; pastimes 
of the Court and nobility. As soon .as fire-arms were pro- 
curable, shooting was enjoyed, and the éarlier tedious: sport 
dwindled in favour, so that establishments for keeping large 
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numbers of hawks were no longer required.* According to 
reliable authorities, ‘“‘ Geoffrey Chaucer, either in the reign 
of Richard II or in the first year of the subsequent a 
was Clerk of the King’s Works and of the Mews at Charing”’; 
but, fortunately for the poet, he was permitted to mute 
some of his duties by deputy. The retention of the name 
‘‘meuse” was illogical when the uses of the establishment 
were changed, and from it has arisen the absurdity of calling 
any collection of stabling for horses a ‘‘mews,” while the 
incongruity is even more apparent in these days when so 
many old establishments retain that name but have been 
entirely given up to the accommodation of motor-driven 
vehicles ! 

The stable buildings, as enlarged and fitted up for the re- 
ception of the King’s 


which for centuries enclosed the three yards. The ‘ Great 
or Lower Meuse” measured about 366 ft. long and 194 ft. 
broad, and was approached from Charing Cross; the ‘‘ Green 
or Upper Meuse” was 184 ft. long and 136 ft. broad, entered 
from Castle Street; while the ‘“‘ Back or Dung-hill Meuse,” 
with its approach in Hedge Lane, was smaller than either 
of these and very irregular in shape, owing to the bend 
of the enclosing street on the west side. Hedge Lane was 
still so called in the days of Dr. Johnson, and with the 
Haymarket and Leicester Fields commemorated the rural 
character of the neighbourhood, but its name was changed 
later to Whitcomb Street, and since the formation of Pall 
Mall East its lower end, where it ran into Cockspur Street, 
has ceased to exist. 
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reigns of Edward VI 
and Mary, and with 
various modifications 
from time to time they 
existed right down to 
the reign of George IV. 
Apart from’ the 
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and other necessary 
buildings, lodgings for 









some of the numerous 
officials connected with 
the Mews were pro- 
vided, and it is also 
evident that lodgings 
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were acquired by State 
officials other than 
those connected with 
the Mews, from the 
entry in Pepys’s Diary 
under the date March 
19, 1664-5, “*. . . and 
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so we went to Creed’s 


new lodging in the 
Mewes and there we 
found Creed with his 
parrot on his’ shoul- 
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Samuel Pepys."' Edited with 
notes by H. B. Wheatley, 
F.S.A. Vol. I, p. 78, 1897. 


PLAN OF THE MEWS EARLY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
lvaced from a hand-drawn plan made about 1730, and adapted for publication by Arthur Stratton. 
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From a carefully dimensioned hand-drawn plan in the British 
Museum, illustrated on the opposite page, the exact disposition 
of all the buildings around and within the yards as they stood 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century is recorded: these 
included a large “‘ riding-house, grainery, and haye-barne,” in 
addition to equerries’ lodgings. It is evident that they were an 
accumulation of medizval and seventeenth-century buildings of 
no great architectural value, and that there was no attempt at a 
grand approach, or, indeed, of anything to proclaim to the outer 
world the importance of such an extensive royal establishment. 
Written on this very careful survey is the information that 
stabling was provided for 177 horses, and that of these 76 were 
used by His Majesty, 85 by the Prince of Wales, and 16 


by the young Princesses; and this information helps to fix 
the date of the survey early in the reign of George II, 
probably about the year 1730. There were also coach-houses 
for 27 coaches, and a horse-pond in the larger or ‘Great 
Meuse.” From the constant references made to it, the horse- 
pond was evidently often used in the good old-fashioned way 
as a “ducking-pond” for pickpockets and other recalcitrant 
persons; for, although within the precincts of the Mews, there 
appears to have been a public thoroughfare through this yard. - 
Certain it is that there was always a pond of some sort at 
the spot shown (reference 1g on the plan), as it would have 
been a necessary part of the establishment when used for its 
original purpose, and equally necessary later for watering 
the horses. 
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Irregular in its 

setting-out and de- 
) f plorable on account of 
the dilapidated state 
into which many of the 
buildings had fallen, 
early in the eigh- 
teenth century atten- 
tion seems to have been 
/ | directed to the need 
for something to be 
done. The Eleanor 
Cross had been re- 
moved in 1647 and Le 
=> : Sueur’s famed eques- 
/| trian statue of Charles I 
i set up in its place 
uy a shortly after the Re- 
storation. The mediz- 
val church of. St. 
Martin -in-the- Fields, 
too, close by on the 
east side of the Mews 
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erected after having 
prepared design after 
design. This was con- 
secrated on October 20, 
1726, but it was 
hemmed in by poor 
buildings, so that its 
stately portico could 
not be seen to advan- 
tage, and the mean- 
ness of the whole 
locality was painfully 
apparent. At what 
period the thorough 
remodelling of the 
Mews was first taken 
in hand does not ap- 
pear to be recorded, 
but schemes for a 
dignified stable to ac- 





commodate the State 








PLAN OF THE MEWS IN 


Traced from a hand-drawn plan by Thomas Chawner, dated June 15, 1796, and adapted for publication by Arthur Stratton. 
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A DESIGN FOR AN EXTENSIVE MEWS, INTENDED 
PROBABLY FOR CHARING CROSS, MADE ABOUT 1720. 


Traced from the original in the British Museum, and adapted 
for publication by Arthur Stratton. 


design preserved in the British Museum, and _ illustrated 
above, presumably would not have been prepared. Although 
unmistakably in Wren’s manner, there is no reliable evidence 
that he was the author of this striking design, which, how- 
ever, was never carried out; and it is here recorded as the 
work of an unknown hand about the year 1720. When the 
problem of the rebuilding of the Mews was undertaken within 


ELEVATION 


a few years of the preparation of this design, James Gibbs 
was at work close by; but it was William Kent who was 
entrusted with the work, doubtless through the influence of the 
Earl of Burlington, ‘the Meecenas of architecture in England, 
and at the time Master of the Horse to George the Second.” 
The credit of the design of many buildings was freely given to 
Burlington, although he cannot, in the nature of things, have 
done more than bring the amateur’s cultured mind and critical 
faculty to bear upon them. Kent’s building was finished by 
the year 1732, six years after the completion of St. Martin’s 
Church. Every stone of it was cleared away eighty-six years 
ago, but it is possible to show exactly what it was like both 
internally and externally, because many careful drawings of it 
were made before its demolition. On the survey prepared in 
1796, reproduced on the preceding page, its plan and position 
are determined. It was 235 ft. long, exclusive of the annexe 
at the east end, and 55 ft. deep, and it provided stalls for fifty- 
six horses. A vaulted archway right through the centre of the 
building allowed free access between the ‘‘Green” or Upper 
Meuse and the ‘‘Great’’ or Lower Meuse, and two staircases led 
to the floor above. The facade, an elevation of which is given on 








DESIGN BY WILLIAM KENT FOR PROPOSED ENTRANCE TO THE KING'S MEWS. 


Reproduced from the original Drawing in the Soane Museum. 
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SOUTH VIEW OF THE MEWS, 1827. 


From a Pencil Sketch by ]. Buckley, dated June 12, 1827. 


this-page, was designed on Palladian principles. Kent was at 
his best when designing on these lines, and he worked in the 
same vein some ten years later when engaged on the Horse 
Guards in Whitehall. 

This stable building, with its strong centrepiece and subor- 
dinate end features crowned with cupolas, immediately attracted 
attention, for the author of that interesting but very critical 
‘** Review,”* published anonymously in 1734, wrote: ‘‘The 
stables in the Meuse are certainly a very grand and noble 


* James Ralph. ‘A critical review of the Public Buildings, Statues, and 
Ornaments in and about London and Westminster.”’ 1734. 
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building, but they are in a very singular taste : a mixture of the 
Rustick and the Gothique together; the middle gate is built 
after the first, and the tower over the two others in the last. I 
will not take upon me to determine whether this is a fault or 
no, or whether any other kind of building would have suited 
the purpose as well: but this I am sure of, that unless the 
other wretched buildings are pull’d down, and the correspond- 
ing wings are made to answer the bulk already rais’d, unless 
the area is laid out in the most just and elegant manner, and 
the whole laid open to the street, it will add a new reflection to 
our taste, for beginning so many expensive undertakings with- 
out finishing one.’ The misuse of the term ‘‘ Gothique” in 
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ELEVATION OF THE ROYAL STABLES, FACING THE “GREAT MEUSE,” AS CARRIED OUT BY 
WILLIAM KENT CIRCA 1732. 
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this quotation is curious, but obviously refers to the cupolas 
which, showing a fretted outline against the sky, must have 
struck the writer as being so remote from his idea of classic 
correctness as to warrant the use of this term of opprobrium. 
He continues: ‘I wish too that a view open’d from hence 
to St Martin’s Church: I don’t know any one of the modern 
buildings about town which better deserves such an advantage : 
the portico is at once elegant and august, and the steeple above 
it ought to be consider’d as one of the most tolerable in town.” 
Thus early was a voice raised in protest against the injustice to 
Gibbs’s masterpiece, but it was close on a century before it 
was heeded. Writers on London, one after another deplored 
the fact that such buildings as these two by Gibbs and Kent 
should be stranded in a wilderness of banalities. One says, with 
reference to the stable block: “‘. . . after viewing this edifice 
it is impossible not to be offended at the wretched buildings 
that form the other sides of the square, and which make it 
look like a common inn-yard.”* Another wrote: ‘.. . the 
style of the structure is well adapted to the purpose; the 
rusticated Doric arch in the centre, and the subordinate ones 
under the cupolas, are well designed, and have a bold effect. 
If the other sides of the court were made to correspond, 
agreeable to the original intention, and a suitable entrance 
to the whole opened from Charing Cross, these stables would 
constitute one of the great ornaments in the metropolis.” + 
Nevertheless, all this time they remained hidden away behind 
“wretched buildings,” for only a small part of Kent’s scheme 
had been carried out. The survey of 1796 shows, as a matter 
of fact, much the same conglomeration of buildings around 
the three yards as that of 1730. There are the same three 
entrances—one from Charing Cross, one from Whitcomb 
Street, as Hedge Lane was then known, and one from Castle 
Street ; but none of them was a dignified approach, or indeed 
anything better than the entrance to one of the innumerable 
inn-yards to be found in any country town. Kent prepared 
at least one appropriate design for a stately entrance from 
Charing Cross. This is preserved in Sir John Soane’s Museum 
and reproduced on page 122. The claims of such a masterly 
design as this must have been difficult to resist, recalling as 
it does, in the treatment of the piers surmounted by prancing 
horses, those formerly beside the ‘‘ Abreuvoir,” or horse-pond, 
at the Chateau de Marly-le-Roi—the combined work of the 
sculptor Guillaume Coustou and the architect Mansard. But 
presumably wiser counsels prevailed, and some embryo town- 
planner foresaw that the site was too valuable as a focal point 

to be encumbered for all time by stable buildings. Accordingly 
the project was abandoned, and the coffee-houses, inns, and 
booksellers’ shops were left awhile longer in all their picturesque 
disarray, as eighteenth-century prints abundantly prove. One 
enlightened architect, however, proposed that a square of elegant 
houses should be formed, “which might with great propriety 
be called King’s Square, and a statue of His Majesty be erected 
in the centre.” ! 

Immediately to the north of the Mews the status of the 
neighbourhood was maintained, in spite of the tendency for 
it to deteriorate by reason of the low associations which 
inevitably accompanied a huge establishment for the stabling 
of even royal horses, and late in the seventeenth century at 
least one town house owned by a nobleman preserved the 
amenities of a residential quarter. The Duke of Monmouth 


* J. Noorthouck., ‘‘A New History of London including Westminster and 
Southwark." 1773. 

+ Thomas Malton. ‘A Picturesque Tour through the Cities of London and 
Westminster."" 1792. Vol. I. 

t John Gwynn. “ London and Westminster Improved."’ 1766. 


is known to have had a house in Hedge Lane, close to the 
Mews, in 1680,* and the stables adjoining are shown in Ogilby 
and Morgan’s map published in 1677. The School and 
Library built by Archbishop Tenison, in the foundation of 
which John Evelyn interested himself in 1684, was also near 
by, facing the ‘‘Green Meuse” in Castle Street, and on the 
north side of the Mews, lying between St. Martin’s Lane, 
Castle Street, Duke Street, and Heming’s Row, was St. Martin’s 
burial ground, given to the parish in 1606 by James I.t 
Southwards, however, in the area bounded by Charing Cross 
and St. Martin’s Lane, nothing more reputable than ‘‘ Queen 
Elizabeth’s Bath” can be referred to. This was a little 
square building of fine brick, probably of fifteenth-century 
date, which was not removed till early in the nineteenth 
century. The locality, in fact, was not a very desirable one, 
and it was the scene of perpetual street brawls, for the 
** Watch House,” or lock-up, opposite the portico of St. Martin’s 
Church, seems to have been more often full than empty. The 
island on which stood the statue of Charles I was long 
enclosed within iron railings, and it had become a noted 
shoeblacks’ station. The poet John Gay seized upon this 
in “ Trivia; or, the Art of walking the Streets of London by 
Day,” § when he wrote— 


The Goddess plunges swift beneath the flood, 

And dashes all around her showers of mud ; 

The youth strait chose his post ; the labour ply’d 
Where branching streets from Charing Crosse divide ; 
His treble voice rebounds along the Meuse, 

And White-hall echoes—‘“ Clean your Honour’s shoes.” 


Unfortunate in its surroundings, and doomed from the first 
because of its position, Kent’s royal stable, except for the space 
of a few years just before its demolition, was never seen to 
advantage. Nearly all the extant sketches of it, such as those 
made by Thomas Malton about 1794, and by J. Buckler in 1827, 
both here reproduced, show the steeple of St. Martin’s in the 
distance, as seen above the squalor of the intervening buildings 
enclosing the east side of the “Great Meuse.’ But that it 
was as impressive internally as externally is certain; the long 
double arcades with vaulted compartments over the stalls, and 
central panelled ceiling from which depended well-designed 
lamps, made up a picture which appealed to more than one 
artist of repute. (See Plate II.) 

It was here that the splendid cream-coloured horses used 
on State occasions, which George I had brought over from 
Hanover, were stabled ; near by were houses for the coaches, 
including the magnificent State coach designed by Sir William 
Chambers. Sumptuous indeed must have been the equipages 
which constantly emerged from an entourage neither medieval 
nor modern, and the incongruity of this state of affairs must 
have been apparent to all. But before long “‘ improvements ” 
at Charing Cross were not only talked of, but were actually 
put in hand. It was under George IV that “the splendid and 
useful improvements were effected in the Metropolis which,” 
according to Elmes, ‘‘ will render the name of George the 
Fourth as illustrious in the British annals as that of Augustus 
in those of Rome.” || He it was who, in 1824, caused the Royal 
stud, gilt coach, and all the residences of officers connected 
with them to be removed to newly erected buildings adjoining 


* Narcissus Luttrell. ‘A brief Historical Relation of State Affairs from 
September 1678 to April 1714.”’ 

+ This was cleared away in 1829. 

t Drawings of this interesting but doubtless mis-named building are to be 
found in ‘* Archzologia,"" Vol. XXV. 

§ John Gay. ‘ Poems on Several Occasions.”’ 1720. 

|| James Elmes. ‘‘ Metropolitan Improvements.”’ 1827. 
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abandoned, and when the National Gallery was built the 
Royal Academy found a home, for a while, within its walls. 
Eventually, by the year 1830, the whole area was cleared of 
every trace of the Mews, and the lay-out of Trafalgar Square 
proceeded with. Kent’s building had to be sacrificed in any 
case, because, apart from its inappropriateness to any use 
other than that for which it was designed, it was not central 
with the north and south axis of the projected square. Its 
site had been wisely selected for the National Gallery, which 
was building from 1832 to 1838, from the design of William 
Wilkins, R.A. It is significant, however, that a smaller sum 
was voted for its erection than for the Royal stables at 
Windsor, and it was partly built out of the materials saved 
from the Mews, while, for the sake of economy, the columns 
from Carlton House were re-used in its portico. The com- 
pletion of Trafalgar Square seems to have been carried on 
in a leisurely fashion, for it was not finished till about 1850, 
although the statue of Nelson on the top of Railton’s column 
had been set up in 1843. 

The plan reproduced on the next page, showing Trafalgar 
Square and the surrounding buildings with the King’s Mews 
superposed, makes clear the positions of the existing buildings 
in relation to Kent’s Royal stable and the three yards. It 
is interesting to note that the two fountains carry on the 
traditional use of water hereabouts, for the one practically 
coincides with the old horsepond, and the other is close to the 
so-called ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Bath.” 

In the course of such wholesale clearances as had been 
effected by 1840, it was inevitable that amongst the débris there 
should have been some buildings of distinction. Numerous 
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} , : ee ee ema inns, taverns, and booksellers’ shops, teeming with associations, 
' disappeared, amongst them the little shop at the ‘ Mewse- 
gate of Tom Payne, the book-seller, which was known as the 





EXTERIOR OF THE MEWS, 1794. 
From an Aquatint by Thomas Malton. 


| Buckingham Palace, which still exist as altered by Blore. For 
a time Cross’s celebrated menagerie from Exeter Change found 
a home in the discarded Mews; after that Kent’s block was chris- 
tened a ‘‘ National Repository,’ and used for the exhibition of 
all manner of inventions, manufactures, and science and art 
objects of general interest ; then, for a time, the Public Records 
were placed there. It was at this period that it was a con- 
spicuous feature in the newly opened up vista from Pall Mall 
East to St. Martin’s Lane, and in the engraving by T. H. 
Shepherd, reproduced on the next page, it is seen fronting on to 
the new street. By that time Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., had 
erected the fine building onthe south side of Pall Mall East for the 
Royal College of Physicians which had migrated from Warwick 
Lane, in the City,* and its imposing portico figures in the 
foreground, while that of St. Martin’s is seen in the distance. 
The voice of 1734, echoed finally by Elmes, had not been 
raised in vain, but no sooner had it been listened to than it was 
realised that the problem had only been half solved. Some- 
thing more drastic needed to be done. When the project to 
build a new Royal Academy of Arts was being discussed in 1826, 
the site of the “Great Meuse"’ narrowly escaped being built 
upon. A plan “ordered by the House of Commons to be Printed 
12 May, 1826” was published, showing a detached Classic 
building 230 ft. long and 8o ft. wide, standing in the centre 
of the large open space, central with the proposed National 
Gallery, but at right angles to it. This would have been 
flanked on the west side by a statue of George III, and on 
the east by a statue of George IV, but the whole scheme was A VIEW OF CHARING CROSS, 1737, SHOWING 
ENTRANCE TO THE MEWS. 
* See THE ARCHITECTURAL Review for April 1916. After Sutton Nicholls. 
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THE KING'S MEWS AT CHARING CROSS. 


be of more value than personal expres- 
sion, and as a result we have in Trafalgar 
Square a Place which, whilst big in scale 
and simple in conception, suffers from 
an adamantine hardness of detail much 
to be deplored. 

Many changes have overtaken London 
in the last hundred years, but nowhere 
has such a transformation taken place 
as here. The site of Kent’s building has 
been appropriated by Wilkins, and Barry 
has produced order where confusion 
reigned before. An academic standard— 
unfortunately not of the highest—has 
been set up, and, save for the perpetua- 
tion of old-time names, all traces of the 
past have disappeared. Only by a power- 
ful effort of the imagination can one now 
people the locality with the scenes of 
revelry and pageantry associated with it 
in the days when the courtyards of the 
King’s Mews stood there. 
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THE “NEW OPENING” TO ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH CIRCA 1825. 
With Kent's Royal Stables (then the “ National Repository") on the left, and Smirke’s Royal College of 


Physicians on the right. My thanks are due to Mr. Walter 

Spiers, F.S.A., for access to original 

Literary Coffee-House” because of its crowd of literary fre- drawings in Sir Fohn Soane’s Museum, and for valued assis- 
quenters. At least one lament was penned in verse: tance.—A. S. 





| miss already with a tear 
The Mews-gate public house, 
Where many a gallant Grenadie1 
Did lustily carouse.* 
But one really fine Classic facade 
was also swept away. This was 
the front of the Phoenix Fire- 
Engine House, the original station 
of this old-established insurance 
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on the south-west angle of the 





‘*Great Meuse” (see plan on 
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page 121 for its position). It 
was designed by Thomas Leverton 
(1743-1824), the surveyor to the 
Phoenix Fire Insurance Company, 
and a gifted architect, who left 
many evidences of his skill in 
London. The design, which was 
bold and eminently expressive 
of the purpose of the office, is 
fortunately preserved in the 
beautiful water-colour drawing by 
Thomas Malton, reproduced on 
Plate I. 

Chantrey said that ‘‘to con- 
ceive a national monument worthy 
of this magnificent site is no easy 
task’; had the most been made 
of the possibilities offered, it 
ought to have been the noblest 
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pened, the work was carried out 
during a period when mechani- 
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* From the ballad, ‘A Lamentation 
over the ‘Golden Cross,’ Charing Cross.’ 
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By Thomas Crofton Croker. 1854 PLAN OF TRAFALGAR SQUARE WITH THE KING'S MEWS SUPERPOSED. 















































A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FARMHOUSE AT BENHALL, 
SUFFOLK. 


By HARRY SIRR, F.R.I.B.A. 


“OR the past hundred years Walnut Tree Farmhouse has 
if seen perhaps as few changes in its furniture and internal 
arrangements as any in the neighbourhood. Not large, 

it is sufficiently roomy and comfortable for its contented 


interesting associations of the house; and, besides, can 
recall quaint recipes quite seriously advised in a certain 
Housekeeper’s Pocket-book of 1751, one of several old volumes 
discovered in a cupboard on the chamber floor. 
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ELEVATIONS AND SECTIONS. 


and cultured inhabitants. Around it linger traditions of 
beautiful gentle lives, kindly hospitality, and solicitude for 
dependents. Few picture portraits have been handed down, 
though silhouettes have descended to help or puzzle the 
curious concerning likenesses of some members of a family 
who have so long held and tended their pastoral home. 
The present family resident, Mrs. Anne Toller, has studied 


The farm is pleasantly placed and surrounded by the manor 
lands of Benhall (Benehall, Benhale, Benale, or Benhala), 
near Saxmundham, the seat of which, called Benhall Lodge, is 
situated on a gently rising eminence fronting the south-west in 
the centre of a large and beautifully wooded park. The first 
manor house was standing in 1538, and it stood until 
1638, when a new mansion was built by Sir Edward Duke, 
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Bart., in character, possibly, not unlike that of the house 
of Walnut Tree Farm. In 1790 the second house was pulled 
down by Sir William Rush, who erected, it is said, a fine 
mansion with a front of white Suffolk brick and Portland-stone 
dressings, and containing an elegant tea-room with an enriched 
ceiling ornamented with the twelve signs of the Zodiac. This 
house afterwards was added to by Admiral Sir Hyde Parker. 
The present house was erected by Mr. Edward Hollond, and is 
within six hundred yards of the farmhouse already introduced. 


brought white lilies to the pond which is within easy reach, 
and with reason it has been remarked that never in his day 
could have been seen the glorious display witnessed in recent 
years. Two large beeches, an evergreen oak, arbutus and 
other shrubs surround the garden; and an old mulberry and 
old fig tree, two or three fine Irish yews, Banksian roses, roses 
of York and Lancaster, the allspice shrub or calycanthus of 
delicious fragrance, rue, southernwood, lilies of the valley, and 
other old-world plants, all well on towards their first century, 
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DETAILS OF INTERIOR. 


‘Amongst the lords and owners whose records have been trans- 
mitted with singular care may be instanced the Earls and 
Dukes of Suffolk, some of the Dukes of Norfolk, and also 
a succession of baronets who bore the family name_ of 
Duke. 

Walnut Tree Farmhouse looks southward, over a small 
garden, towards meadows where someone in days gone by 


testify to the care and judgment with which the garden was 
stocked and replenished for posterity. Moreover, the front of 
the house is covered with pomegranate, Pyrus japonica, white 
clematis, and the English rose. The orchard on the east of 
the house was planted with trees well chosen, prolific bearers 
in their prime; and now young trees here and there fill gaps 
when the old at last bow to the inevitable. 









































A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FARMHOUSE. 


One envies not any matter-of-fact person who could lack 
appreciation of the charm of such a place, the serenity and 
simplicity of the house and surroundings. But the modern 
man of experience might reasonably point to an error of judg- 
ment of a seventeenth-century builder who made the lower 
floor generally near the ground level at a time when there were 
no model by-laws either to guide or worry him. 

A real appreciation of the building will be gained by study- 
ing it according to the practical methods of an architect, and 
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recently, paved with square slabs of stone. Conveniently 
at hand, and opening from the lobby, are the cellar and 
an ample pantry, also a glass and china cupboard, niche- 
shaped. The lobby leads to the staircase hall, from which 
the parlour may be entered, likewise the little study—a 
room fitted with floor bins, it may be at a date subsequent 
to the erection of the house. Lavatory accommodation, 
doubtless later still, is found at the back through a doorway, 
which dim tradition suggests may have led to a powdering- 
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an early discovery will be that the planning of the private 
apartments makes a very comfortable dwelling. A lobby, very 
cheerfully lighted through a window in the back front, is first 
reached by a passage after entering. The lobby gives access 
to the hall, the surviving designation of an apartment 
—a stranger might call it the dining-room — structurally 
separated from the entrance; but, like the entrance, until quite 





room, once so very necessary, but now long out of date. 
The newels, string-capping, balusters, and handrail are of 
walnut, and there isan easy rise by the staircase to the 
chamber floor, where the best bedrooms are facing south. The 
bedrooms are still called chambers, and are distinguished by 
prefixing the name of the room below—e.g., hall-chamber for 
the room over the hall. 
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On the other end of the house the offices begin—the kitchen 

off the entrance, and the back-house, dairy and creamhouse ina 
‘long wing at a right angle, while the brewhouse, contiguous 
both to kitchen and back-house, is under another roof. When 
it was customary in bygone days and three or four farm hands 
lived in, their sleeping-place here was on the upper floor of the 
brewhouse. A set of sleeping-rooms over the long wing 
(apparently heightened some years ago) is reached by a stair- 
case from the back-house, and from the kitchen another small 
staircase gives access to the chamber floor. 

An alteration was made in 1871 by widening the passage 
from the main staircase on the chamber floor, probably with 
the object of giving floor area, so that the passage might 
occasionally be converted to bedroom use; and Suffolk white 
bricks were used for the external facing, beginning from the 
ground. 

The building is mainly of timber construction upon a plinth 
of brickwork, and the external faces are chiefly plastered. 
Some of the long wing, however, again in recent times, has 
been faced with white Suffolk bricks, but the old timber 
construction is visible in the interior on the ground storey. 
There are two offsets to the plinths of plastered fronts, and the 
red bricks measure in height 11in. over four courses. On 
some elevations the oak sill-piece of the timber framing some 
seven inches deep is exposed to view on top of the plinth. The 
plastering on the east gabled end is lined-in in panels covered 
with a pattern of alternating diagonal “‘ pricking.”’ Probably 
the plastering of the other elevations has been refaced (there 
are some indications of this), and prior to this had been treated 
similarly or with panels finished by ‘“‘ combing.” 

Much, if not all, of the roof-timbering is of oak. In the 
lofts over the main house the slopes, collars, and ashlaring are 
lathed and plastered with stuff full of hair well squeezed between 
the laths, and generally not exceeding half an inch in thickness. 
When some lathing was broken away owing to misadventure 
the plastering fell in a considerable piece, and pliable, not 
unlike some thick felt fabric, proving the workman’s thorough 
understanding of what plastering really should be. Outside, 
the roofing-tiles, much darkened by age and weather and partly 
covered with lichens of vivid green and gamboge hues, show 
in view a margin of 3in. They are bedded in mortar on laths 
of fir: these may not be the original laths, which one would 
suspect to have been of oak. The chimney-stacks must 
have become shaky, for they have been rebuilt entirely in 
white Suffolk bricks. The flat plastered eaves soffit is ro}in. 
in projection, and the plain bargeboards at the gables are 
treated at the feet in a familiar Suffolk manner. 

The pedimented entrance doorway is in wood. The mul- 
lioned and transomed windows are very simply detailed, 
effective in appearance and in protecting the interior from 
weather ; the woodwork is light in substance, but sufficiently 
strong. The frames are almost flush with the face of the 
outside plaster, and one sill of wood serves each opening. The 
casements which open are of flat wrought-iron framework, 
1} in. wide, with nicely formed small scroll-shaped fastenings, 
good examples of simple smith’s work. Half-inch lead cames 
enclose the glass in panes averaging 8in. wide by gin. high. 
Other leaded glazing, in the offices chiefly, is of diagonal or 
diamond pattern. 

The hall and parlour and the bedrooms above them are 
designed interiors with panelled walls (painted white, except 
the parlour, which is finished a pale green) in the fashion that 
had almost become established at the time the house was built. 
A coloured landscape was painted on the panel over the 
parlour chimneypiece and remains undisturbed. Most of the 


doors have angle strap-hinges with arms about 1,3,in. wide 
and 1oin. long, and the plain brass-cased rim-locks, 6} in. long 
by 4in. high, have rz in. by 1} in. oval brass handles delicately 
shaped. 

To see the deal flooring of the bedrooms is a real pleasure 
on account both of the ‘“‘figure’’ and the very close joints. 
The boards vary in width (e.g., 5$in., 6in., 63 in., 7} in., 8in.), 
and have mitred margins at the hearths. Concern sometimes 
finds expression about a summer treatment of fireplaces. The 
custom of this house was to have spare sets of brass bars which 
were substituted for the iron bars of the grates after winter : 
and assuredly these brass bars would have been kept beautifully 
bright to relieve their black surroundings. The kitchen bed- 
room is interesting for doorways earlier in character than those 
of the main house, and the fireplace recessed—incidental to the 
climb of the kitchen and back-house flues—is quite a feature 
with old 5in. white tiles, and only a couple of Dutch blue 
subject tiles, around the grate, and a hearth in g in. squares of 
good grey marble. The strap-hinges of the doors have more 
character than others noticed, and are Jacobean in style. 
Much in the building is reminiscent of Tudor construction ; 
some of the chamfered beams have stops roughly shaped, but 
generally the beams in the Classic rooms have little beads on 
the angles. The chief rooms and staircase of simple Classic 
treatment following orthodox patterns are a little surprise, 
pleasant to an appreciative stranger, though something of a 
hint of what is discoverable within might be derived at the 
entrance doorway. 

Though the floors in the lofts have sunk here and there, due 
probably to overloading, the carpentry is very fair traditional 
work with beams and timbers of good dimensions showing 
no signs of weakness in framing. The wind-bracing and 
common rafters are of rough timber that required little con- 
version. The joinery is good, appropriate to the scale of the 
house, and the detail of the Classic rooms—dado-rails, panel- 
lings, etc.—is delicate and refined. Light in substance—the 
mullioned windows have already been noticed—this joinery 
work has no appearance of weakness. On the other hand, it is 
noticeable where there are sash-windows the bars are very 
substantial. It may be interesting to mention that the doors 
in the kitchen bedroom are only 1 in. and r}in. in thickness 
respectively. The lightness of the lattice-work, for instance 


that of the screen and its doorway between the dairy and the 
creamhouse, is also noticeable. Sufficiently strong 1}in. by 3in. 
vertical laths, about 1}in. apart, are secured to 3} in. by 2 in. 
ledges of the gate, which are fixed to 3} in. by 3 in. stiles; the 


laths finishing flush with the stiles. 
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“PRICKING” ON EXTERNAL PLASTERING. 




















ROUBILIAC AND POND. 


By HERBERT C. ANDREWS. 


N addition has recently been made to the Shakespeare 
A Exhibition, at the Victoria and Albert Museum, in the 
form of a tracing of the Chandos portrait, lent by 
Mr. Randall Davies. This tracing, which bears the inscription 
‘* Shakespeare from y® original picture, A.P,’”’ was executed by 
Arthur Pond, the eighteenth-century engraver and painter. 
The Chandos portrait, which now hangs in the National 
Portrait Gallery, has been ascribed variously to Richard 
Burbage the actor, or John Taylor, a contemporary amateur 
painter. Sir Sidney Lee suggests Jansen or Van Somer as its 
author, and believes it to have been painted from fanciful 
descriptions after the 
poet’s death.  In- 


vaggio. Many years after, Nollekens, who had a boyish recol- 
lection of Pond, summed him up as one who “‘ used to christen 
old drawings for Hudson.” This refers to Hudson’s famous 
collection of drawings. Of Hudson himself the story is told 
that he, although reputed a competent judge and critic, once 
mistook an etching by Benjamin Wilson for a Rembrandt. 
Presumably Pond assisted him in identifying anonymous 
drawings in his collection.| In 1734-35 he published his plates 
under the title of ‘‘Imitations of Italian Masters.” He also 
produced a similar work containing twenty-five caricatures 
after Ghezzi and others. Subsequently he collaborated with 

George Knapton in 
«the = publication — of 











herited by Sir Wil- — 
liam Davenant from 
Joseph Taylor, who 
is said to have been 
the first impersonator 
of Hamlet, and per- 
haps a_ brother of 
John Taylor, it was 
bought after Dave- 
nant’s death by 
Betterton the actor. 
The next owner was 
Mr. Keck, of the 
Temple, who gave 
forty guineas for it at 
the sale of Betterton’s 
effects, and from him 
Mr. Nicholl, of Mich- 
enden House, South- 
gate, Middlesex, in- 
herited it. So far it 
had undergone no 
restoration, and was 
still in its original 
state when Pond saw 
it in Mr. Nicholl’s 
possession. 

Born about the 
year 1705, Arthur 
Pond had, after being 
educated as a youth 
in London, made a 
reputation primarily 
as an etcher and en- 
graver. He was 
equally = skilful in 
aquatint, or in the 
chalk and crayon 
manner; but, refrain- 
ing from original 
work, he displayed 
his art in copying the 
drawings of the more 
famous masters, Sal- 
vator Rosa, the Pous- 
sins, Rembrandt, 
Raphael, Parmi- 
giano, and  Cara- 
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HOUBRAKEN’S ENGRAVING OF THE CHANDOS PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE. 
From Birch's ‘* Heads of Illustrious Persons,’ 1752 the 


‘“ The Heads of Illus- 
trious Persons of 
Great Britain, ‘ 
engraved by Mr. 
Houbraken and Mr. 
Vertue. With their 
lives and characters 
by Thomas Birch, 
D.D.” The first edi- 
tion of this work 
appeared in 1742, but 
the earliest plate 
which it contains 
bears date 1737. As 
additional plates were 
prepared a_ second 
edition was published 
from 1743 to 1752. 
This edition includes 
the Chandos portrait, 
engraved by Hou- 
braken in 1747 from 
the picture “in the 
possession of John 
Nicholl of Southgate 
Esq'.” Thus it ap- 
pears extremely prob- 
able that Pond’s 
tracing was made 
about the year 1746 in 
connection with this 
work, and as a guide 
for Houbraken’s 
plate. 

In the eighteenth 
century Italy, and 
particularly Rome, 
had become the 
Mecca of all travel- 
lers, and especially of 
artists. Some made 
a prolonged _ stay 
there for the purpose 
of studying the Old 
Masters, others paid 
but the briefest of 
visits solely to obtain 
reputation — in 
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polite circles which accrued therefrom. Among the former, 
Joseph Wilton the sculptor, after three years’ study at Paris 
under Pigalle, went on with Roubiliac to Rome in 1747. 
Koubiliac’s stay appears to have been short, but Wilton made 
the city his home for four yews, and then spent another four 
years in Florence before returning to England. The friendship 
thus formed between the two sculptors continued unimpaired 
until Roubiliac’s death. In 1761 we find Wilton exhibiting a 
bust of Roubiliac at the Society of Artists’ exhibition at Spring 
Gardens, and Roubiliac returned the compliment with the bust 
of Wilton which is now at the Royal Academy. 

The record of Pond’s friendship with Roubiliac opens with 
a similar trip. In 1752 Pond, but newly elected F.R.S. and 
F.S.A., went with Roubiliac, who had only recently married a 
lady of considerable wealth, to Rome, in order to make a brief 
study of Italian art under his guidance. They were accom- 
panied by Hudson the painter, and old master of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who went merely in order to be able to boast that he 
had been there. While on the road out, when between Mont 
Cenis and Turin, they encountered Reynolds, who was on his 
homeward journey after a three years’ sojourn at Rome. This 
visit had a very different effect upon the three companions— 
Pond the student, Roubiliac the teacher and guide, and Hudson 
the tripper; for Pond not only exchanged the graver for the 
brush, but also forsook the classical for contemporary portraiture, 
as if in despair at ever being able to rival the works of art he 
saw there; Roubiliac, who had gone not to study but to admire, 
and who subsequently confessed to Reynolds that all he had 
achieved appeared ‘‘ meagre and starved, as if made of nothing 
but tobacco pipes,” in comparison with Bernini’s work, was 
encouraged to greater efforts; while on Hudson it seems to 
have had no artistic influence whatever. 

Within a year after his return from Rome, Roubiliac com- 
pleted the monument to Admiral Sir Peter Warren in West- 


RUINED 


THe four remarkable official photographs of the ruined 
Cloth Hall, Belfry, and Cathedral which are reproduced on 
Plates III and IV carry on one stage further the record of the 
terrible havoc wrought upon the once smiling town of Ypres. 
Views in our issue for January 1915 showed what Ypres was 
like before the Germans came upon it, and what it was like 
after the first bombardment. The views of its early state of 
ruin were sad enough to contemplate—the Cloth Hall roofless 
and broken, the Belfry half demolished, and the Cathedral 
interior strewn with the debris of fallen vaults and walls; but 
the views of the final state of ruin, now reproduced, are ten 
times more rueful, for they show us Ypres, after succeeding 
months of shot and shell, to be utterly shattered, a pitiful place 
of gaunt walls and dispiriting heaps of masonry and brickwork. 
How complete is the ruin of the Cloth Hall, the Belfry, and the 
streets round about the Grand’ Place the photographs on 
Plate III show, while from those on Plate IV we may see for 
ourselves what newspaper correspondents have told us—that 
the fabric of the Cathedral is completely ruined, the beautiful 
western tower hammered to bits by that god Thor of whom 
Heine spoke, and the interior piled high with the debris of the 
fallen structure. Well may be recalled what has already 
appeared in these pages: ‘‘ The destruction of Ypres means 
more to the Belgian people than words can express; it has 








minster Abbey, and then commences the story of Garrick’s 
statue of Shakespeare, recorded in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW for May. (One of the sketch models there mentioned 
was exhibited by Roubiliac at the Society of Artists’ exhibition 
at Spring Gardens in 1761.) For this work Roubiliac may have 
made use of Pond’s tracing of the Chandos portrait, if indeed 
it were not taken expressly for this purpose ; but he certainly 
had a copy which Reynolds had painted. This copy, included in 
the sale of his effects on June 11, 1762, fetched, with seven other 
paintings in one lot, the sum of ten shillings! Old Flaxman, 
the father of John Flaxman, was the purchaser, and sold it to 
a stranger in the room for three guineas. Edmond Malone, 
who subsequently owned it, showed it to Reynolds, who 
acknowledged that he had painted it for Roubiliac. 

After his return from Rome, Pond resided at Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and made as great a reputation in 
the painting of portraits as he had achieved previously in en- 
graving; those of Pope, William, Duke of Cumberland, and 
Peg Woffington being his best efforts. The last-named, which 
now hangs in the National Portrait Gallery, was finished but a 
short time before he passed away on September 9, 1758. 

Roubiliac, inspired perhaps by his friend’s success, essayed 
his skill in the same line, and produced a portrait in oils of 
himself, which was exhibited at the Society of Artists’ exhibi- 
tion in 1761; this, which the catalogue describes as his first 
attempt, was probably also his last, for he died the following 
year. Walpole records that the portrait was afterwards in the 
possession of Mr. Smith, of Crown Court, Westminster, having 
fetched only three shillings and sixpence at the sale of the 
sculptor’s effects. 

During his lifetime Pond, in addition to assisting Hudson 
in identifying drawings by Old Masters, had himself amassed a 
collection of considerable value, which was sold the following 
year, and realised over £1,400. 


YTPRES. 


inflicted a wound which will smart for many a day. To archi- 
tects it means that the world is so much the poorer by the loss 
of many finely-conceived buildings and much excellent crafts- 
manship. Vandalism in a town so steeped in history could 
result in nothing less. Inspiring architecture was to be encoun- 
tered all over Belgium, but Ypres was unique, and the Cloth 
Hall is nomore. Belgium weeps for her devastated cathedrals, 
her ruined library, her churches and houses numbered by the 
score, and her Grand’ Place at Ypres. The civilised world 
mourns the relics of her glorious architecture, and there is no 
consolation. 

“Truly Belgium—the cockpit of Europe—is paying dearly 
in more than lives for her honour; paying with sumptuous 
buildings which can never be replaced, in spite of the idle 
boast emanating from Berlin that the German nation will 
build up greater and more splendid monuments than anything 
bequeathed by the Middle Ages. At the present time no one 
can tell how many towns will be reduced to tottering walls and 
smouldering embers—the ashes of their former splendour— 
when the flood of war has been turned back. But Louvain, 
Malines, Termonde, and Ypres are already in ruins, and some 
of the most precious heritages of the Middle Ages have been 
shattered by shell-fire and licked by flames kindled in the spirit 
of destruction.” 
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Plate III. 
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View from the North. 








View of Interior looking South. 
Plate IV. June 1916, 
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Official Phctagraphs. 
THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN. 















































DUBLIN AFTER 


Y arrangement with the Irish 
B Builder, we are able to give 
a series of views of Dublin 
as it appeared after the Rebellion of 
Easter week. Rumour led at first to 
the impression that half the city had 
been devastated, but, as may be seen 
from the plan on this page (where the 
destroyed portions are indicated by 
hatching), the actual damage, exten- 
sive though it is, was almost entirely 
confined to the Sackville Street area; 
outside this district the damage done 
to houses is slight only. 

Many large business premises have 
been destroyed, but fortunately the 
loss to the city of buildings of his- 
torical and architectural interest is 
surprisingly small; and this is the 
more remarkable when we remember 
that the Custom House, the Bank of 


THE REBELLION. 


Ireland, and Trinity College are all THE GENERAL POST OFFICE AND A PORTION OF THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


close to the area of acute disturbance. 

The building of the greatest interest that has suffered is the 
General Post Office. The main facades and the portico stand 
intact, but the interior has been completely gutted. It had only 
just been remodelled under the direction of Mr. J. Howard 
Pentland, R.H.A., Principal Surveyor to the Commissioners 
of Public Works in Ireland. The outer walls of granite appear 
to be quite sound, but the columns of the portico have been 
considerably chipped by bullets. 

After the Post Office the next most important building 
destroyed is the Royal Hibernian Academy House in Lower 
Abbey Street. Here, too, the massive granite front wall still 


stands; but the valuable collection of casts and portraits, and 
the pictures in the annual exhibition which was being held at 
the time (including some paintings by Mr. John Lavery), have 
all perished. The Academy portraits included one of Francis 
Johnston, the architect of the Post Office and of the Academy 
House, the latter building having been both designed and 
endowed by Johnston. The only things Mr. Joseph Kavanagh, 
R.H.A., the Resident Keeper of the Academy, was able to save 
were the two Roval Charters, the president's chain and badge 
of office, insurance policies, a bank book, and an account book. 
Everything else was consumed, including Mr. Kavanagh’s own 

art treasures and collections, the library, records, 














and the series of portraits of Academy presidents, 
extending back for nearly a century. Among the 
works of art destroyed were the original models of 
the keystones of the Custom House, by Smyth, and 
three valuable enamel miniatures by Boite. 

Next to the Royal Hibernian Academy House 
was a refined building of eighteenth-century date 
occupied by the Jrish Builder ; this also, with its 
neighbours, was gutted, as the view on page 136 
shows. 

The only other structure of any special archi- 
tectural value which suffered during the Rebellion 
\ is the Presbyterian Church in Lower Abbey Street, 
which possessed a Classic portico of granite, still 
capable of restoration. 

[ Girem The immediate cause of all the more serious 
Boys destruction was the fire which broke out and spread 
from house to house. How it actually originated 
is not clear, and no evidence is available from the 
destroyed houses. Three originating causes are 
possible : (1) The houses may have been set on fire 
by ‘‘ hooligans” after looting; (2) the Sinn Feiners 
may have fired them before evacuating them ; 
3) the fires may have been started by shell-fire. 
As to (1), this is a very probable cause, judging 
from past experience of mobs; (2) is unlikely, as 








PLAN OF THE AFFECTED AREA. 





being contrary to self-interest ; (3) is possible, but no 
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evidence of it remains. The precise amount of shelling in Sack- 
ville Street is not generally known, and there are now no visible 
traces of shells, such as may be seen at Liberty Hall, the Catholic 
Club, and the Young Men’s Christian Association, where clean 
cuts were made through the walls. The destruction, therefore, 
may have been due to a combination of all three causes. One 
thing alone is clear, namely, that, once fairly started, the fire 
rapidly spread unchecked from house to house. The vast majority 
of the houses were old and of very inflammable construction, 
and most of them went like matchwood, and the few new houses 
in the affected area do not appear to have possessed anything 
of the nature of real fire-resisting construction. Not a trace 
of such is visible. Consequently there is very little to be 
learnt in the way of a constructional lesson that was not pre- 
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GENERAL POST OFFICE: THE “NEW” PUBLIC OFFICE (REMODELLED BY 
J. HOWARD PENTLAND, R.H.A.) BEFORE AND AFTER THE FIRE. 
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viously obvious. The older houses apparently went first and 
most completely; but the newer ones, although a few of the 
main walls still stand, fared little better. Naked steel beams 
and stanchions once again displayed their entire inability to 
withstand fire, and are for the most part bent and twisted. 
In a few cases they helped to keep up the walls to such an 
extent as possibly to render them capable of reconstruction, 
but such cases are few and far between. Old granite-fronted 
buildings, like the Post Office and Messrs. Mitchell’s opposite, 
fared about as well as any. Only one obvious truth can be 
deduced—that if anything like modern fire-resisting construc- 
tion had existed, even here and there, the fire might have been 
stayed and limited ; and had the steelwork been protected by 
concrete casing many walls would to-day be standing, and 
whole sections might possibly have 
been cut off from the fire. 

Turning to the replanning and 
rebuilding which must take place in 
the future, it is clearly the duty of 
the authorities concerned to see that 
the exceptional opportunities offered 
by the present state of the centre of 
Dublin are realised in a scheme that 
shall be worthy of the metropolis of 
Ireland. Two or three possible im- 
provements in the way of town 
planning suggest themselves. The 
narrow congested upper part of North 
Earl Street should be widened. 
Some traders may not care to re- 
establish their businesses, and there 
will be plenty of room to provide for 
any displaced by such widening. If 
Eden Quay were rebuilt on good 


lines, it would be a very important 
business place, and in time the line 
of quays would become what it ought 
to bein an improved Dublin, namely, 
a great and noble riverside frontage 
from the Custom House tothe Kings- 
bridge. The escape of the Custom 
House and Kingsbridge Station from 
injury are matters for which we have 
reason to be thankful. The prob- 
lem of a site for the much-needed 
Roman Catholic Cathedral might 
also be solved, and the suitable plant- 
+ ing of the street with trees should also 
' be taken in hand. Last, but not least, 
there should be a vigorous agitation 
for the removal of the Nelson Pillar 
from its present most unsuitable site 
to a more appropriate position in the 
Phoenix Park, or to the centre of 
one of the city squares. As now 
placed it does irreparable mischief 
to the trading interests of the city, 
by cutting off north from south, and 
isolating Upper Sackville Street and 
the adjoining areas, as well as consti- 
tuting a most formidable obstruction 
to traffic, and spoiling Dublin’s finest 
street. 

It is satisfactory to know that 
the Government intend to give help 
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in the matter. A Bill is now being 
drawn up (1) to acquire and readjust 
street frontages immediately; (2) to 
acquire ground rents and other in- 
terests of destroyed property and sur- 
rounding property; (3) giving power 
to borrow and lend money for the re- 
construction of premises; and (4) giving 
power to control the purposes and 
design of all new property. The last 
clause, it will be noted, is the chief 
one from the architectural point of 
view, and it is to be hoped that, as 
the State is providing the funds, a 
coherent, uniform design for Sackville 
Street will be produced and insisted 
upon; a design meeting modern shop 
and cfhce requirements in a_ proper 
way, while at the same time securing _— : 
architectural harmony, style, and FERRE 

character. Commenting on this matter a 
the Irish Builder says: ‘‘If individuals 
are permitted, untrammelled, to design 
separate structures the result will be 
disastrous. It is to be hoped that influence may be exerted to 


call together a committee of taste, comprising architects, artists, 
and business men, to discuss prompt measures and to act as 
a jury. The new street should be considered en bloc from 
the O'Connell Bridge to the Rotunda. The reparation of the 
General Post Office is a sine qua non as a centre-piece, so to 
speak. The limitations of party walls, etc., must not be 
suffered to defeat the objects of a grand scheme. The greater 
issue should be that of commanding palazzo blocks to a 
uniform silhouette. The result, need we say, would be worth 
the trouble, and an object-lesson for architects from all over 
the world. Dublin has suffered from the baneful results of an 
excess of English influence; not the models of the masters 
of the great Renaissance, but the imitation of the cheap current 
architecture of England, as reflected in the illustrated building 
papers of the last thirty years, and the efforts of English 
experimentalists with great names in Ireland in the past. 
Inherently the Irish ought to be an artistic race, but no one 





A VIEW IN UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
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THE MUNSTER AND LEINSTER BANK AND MESSRS. CLERY’S PREMISES, LOWER 
SACKVILLE STREET, AS SEEN FROM THE BASE OF THE NELSON PILLAR. 


can say they are to-day. But with such examples of Classic 
architecture in Dublin as those of Cassels, Ivory, Cooley, 
Gandon, Papworth, and Mulvanny, it ought not to be 
impossible to achieve something worthy of the time and 
the place.” 

In connection with this survey of what has been destroyed 
it is opportune to give some account of the chief building 
affected—the Post Office. Its design belongs to the Grezco- 
Roman phase of the Neo-Classic, as understood in England at 
the close of the eighteenth century ; Johnston, in fact, trans- 
posed the elevation of a well-known London structure for his 
purpose—namely, the fagade of the East India House, which, 
until 1861, stood in Leadenhall Street. In 1798 Richard Jupp, 
surveyor to the East India Company, made a design for 
rebuilding the ‘‘ House,” but after Jupp’s death in 1799 Henry 
Holland, who previously claimed to have originated the Grco- 
Roman style, prepared a fresh design, which was carried into 
being in 1800. This facade, with a 
few trifling alterations, was virtually 
lifted by Johnston for the General 
Post Office at Dublin. The Irish- 
man, however, did not labour under 
the disadvantage of erecting a portico 
in such a narrow thoroughfare as 
Leadenhall Street, and he was at 
liberty to project six Ionic columns, 
each of 4 ft. 4 in. diameter, over the 
public way. The architect had a site 
to deal with 223 ft. in length by 150 ft. 
in depth, and he proceeded to divide 
it up into fifteen bays, giving five to 
the interspacing of the portico. The 
tympanum of the portico carried the 
Royal Arms, and on the apex of the 
pediment stood a figure of Hibernia, 
resting on her spear and shield; while 
on the right was Mercury, with his 
caduceus and purse; and on the left 
Fidelity, with her finger on her lips 
and a key in her hand; all these 
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LOWER ABBEY STREET, SHOWING THE REMAINS OF THE HIBERNIAN BANK. 


sculptures being the work of John Smyth, A.R.H.A. Over 
the centre was a belfry, removed in 1881. 

On the opposite page a reproduction is given of a drawing, 
by a Mr. John O’Brien, showing the facade as it appeared 
about 1820. This is interesting as an architectural document, 
but it lacks the picturesque surroundings which prevailed in 
the early nineteenth century, when the General Post Office was 
not merely the centre for the transaction of the postal business 
of the country, but the starting place for the mail coaches 
which left Dublin every night for all parts of Ireland. Lever, 
and other writers on Irish life, have pictured for us the bright 
and busy scene, with the gay costumes worn by the fashionable 
crowd which thronged the street every evening. 

On the opposite page is also reproduced Johnston’s drawing 
for the public clock, intended to be placed on the wall face 
under the portico: a design which has been admirably adapted 
by Mr. Pentland for the Post Office’s new clock. 

The Post Office originally had an internal quadrangle with 
gateways of ingress and egress. The coaches were admitted 
to this courtyard through an arch from the south, and after 
taking up their quota of mail bags were dismissed through a 
corresponding opening to the north. Changes in the internal 
arrangements were made from time to time, the mail-coach yard 
becoming more and more contracted ; but it was not until 1904 
that a comprehensive scheme of reorganisation was undertaken. 
The work was carried out in sections, and extended over a 
number of years; it had, indeed, as already mentioned, been 
only just completed when the Rebellion destroyed everything. 
The ‘‘new” public office is illustrated on page 134. The 
original interior was absolutely plain. 

. * 

The following account of the life of Francis Johnston is 
from the original written by his partner and cousin, the late 
William Murray, architect, of Dublin :— 

‘*This eminent man was a native of the city of Armagh 
and was born about the year 1759. His father was a builder 
in that city, and was much employed by the late Primate 
Robinson, who became the zealous patron of young Johnston, 
then about sixteen years of age, and finding him a smart and 
intelligent young man, became very anxious that he should 
have an opportunity of improving himself in Dublin, where 
he sent him about the year 1778 to Mr. Cooley, who was His 
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Grace’s architect. He employed him 
to superintend the Linen Hall, then in 
progress of being built; from this 
employment he passed into the office 
of Mr. Samuel Sproul, also a_prac- 
tising architect in Dublin, who was 
employed by the Wide Street Com- 
missioners. Shortly after this period 
Mr. Cooley died. On his demise, in 
the year 1784, the Primate imme- 
diately appointed Mr. Johnston as his 
successor, when he was first employed 
by His Grace to make plans for raising 
the tower of, and for putting a spire 
to, the Cathedral of Armagh; but the 
original foundations being found de- 
fective and inadequate to this addi- 
tional weight, it was in part abandoned 
and the tower only rebuilt. He was 
also employed by His Grace in build- 
ing a family mansion called Rukely 
Hall, at Marley, in the County Louth. 
He was engaged in connection with 
the Roman Catholic Chapel in Drogheda; also the Corn 
Market and Market House of the said town, and the tower and 
spire of St. Peter’s Church. He married a Miss Barnes, 
originally a native of Armagh, about the year 17g0, previous 
to his completion of the Primate’s House at Marley. During 
his residence he made designs for Townley Hall, which he 
afterwards built for Blaney Balfour, Esquire. He also made 
a design for, and built, the Observatory at Armagh. 

‘*In the year 1793 he remained in Dublin, where he con- 
tinued to reside till his death. He was employed by the late 





VIEW OF THE OFFICES OF THE “IRISH 
BUILDER AND ENGINEER” IN LOWER 
ABBEY STREET. 


Showing portion of the Royal Hibernian Academy 
(on the right). 
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Colonel Conyngham for the im- 
provement of Slane Castle, the seat 
of the Marquis of Conyngham ; 
also at Dangan Castle, the seat of 
Colonel Barrows; Killeen Castle, 
the seat of the Earl of Fingall ; 
Fort Weston House, the seat of the 
Reverend Dean Dawson; Ballina- 
gale, Co. Meath, the seat of 
Mr. Gibbons of the house of Gibbons 
and Williams, notaries ; and Charle- 
ville Castle, the seat of the Earl 
of Charleville. In 1798 he com- 
menced extensive alterations in the 
Foundling Hospital; also the Royal 
Hospital, Kilmainham, and in 1806 
the improvements of the Hibernian 
School, Phoenix Park. In 1800 he 
furnished designs for the erection 
of St. George’s Church, which were 
approved of, and the building erected 
and opened for public service in 
ISr4. It is a very good specimen 
of his taste in Grecian architec- 
ture. In the year 1807 he was 
appointed architect to the Board 
of Works. He added a portico to 
the Vice-Regal Lodge, with many 
other improvements; he also de- 


signed and erected the very handsome Gothic chapel in the 
Lower Castle Yard, which was finished by him in 1814. 
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JOHNSTON'S ORIGINAL SKETCH FOR THE PUBLIC 
CLOCK UNDER THE PORTICO OF THE POST 
OFFICE. 


This very beautiful building is a good example of his taste 


in this style; he also made designs for finishing St. Andrew's 
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Church; the Military Gate at 
Watling Street ; * the General Post 
Office, Sackville Street, opened in 
1818 (the portico is extremely beauti- 
ful and imposing); the Richmond 
Bridewell at Harold’s Cross; the 
Richmond Penitentiary, Grange- 
gorman Lane; the Richmond Luna- 
tic Asylums, and many extensive 
alterations and additions to the 
House of Industry, besides many 
other works of minor consequence. 
He also made designs for the 
District Lunatic Asylums, nine of 
which were afterwards improved 
and erected by his successor in 
office as architect to the Board of 
Works, Mr. William Murray, who 
became his partner in the year 
1819 and continued so until his 
death, which took place 14th March, 
1829. Some time previous to his 
death this amiable man had erected 
a substantial monument in St. 
George’s Church Yard to himself 
and his wife, who survived him.” 
Like many other notabilities of 
his day, Johnston had a collection of 
paintings by Old Masters, including 


many pictures of importance, and these indicate to us what an 
educated and refined society existed in Dublin a century ago. 


* Now the Island Bridge entrance to the Koyal Hospital. 
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THE FACADE OF THE GENERAL POST OFFICE, DUBLIN, AS IT APPEARED ABOUT 1820. 


From a Drawing by John O'Brien. 














CURRENT ARCHITECTURE. 


scale and general air of architectural dignity ; a building, too, 
noteworthy for its recognition of modern methods of construc- 
tion successfully expressed; it is, in fact, one of the most 
satisfactory buildings of its kind erected in the City for many 


MOORGATE HALL, LONDON, E.C. 


EBUILDING in the City is a never-ceasing occupation. 

R Prior to the outbreak of the War many important 
schemes were being evolved, and some have since been 

carried out, while others have been postponed indefinitely. 
Among the new buildings is Moorgate Hall, Finsbury Pave- 


ment, a large block of office premises distinguished for its fine 








MAIN ENTRANCE. 


years past. 


Moorgate Hall is on the north side of Finsbury Pavement, 
and was begun in 1913, when a block of brick and cement 
buildings erected in 1840, occupying a frontage of 220 ft. in 





Photo: Bedford Lemere & Co. 





length, was demolished. 
The scheme for the new 
building included the rein- 
stating of existing business 
interests at the ground- 
floor level, the provision 
of six open floors over, to 
be subdivided and let as 
office suites, a branch office 
of the London County and 
Westminster Bank, a sub- 
Post Office, and a depot 
for the Aerated Bread 
Company. The unequal 
subdivision of the indivi- 
dual frontages at street 
level necessitated theomis- 
sion of piers at regular 
intervals. On this account, 
and in order to overcome 
the architectural difficulty 
of bridging the abnormal 
spans over the unequal 
shops, the architects, 
Messrs. Richardson and 
Gill, had recourse to a 
stone girder treatment, 
which seems to rectify a 
fault common to many 
buildings of this type. 
Another condition which 
materially affected the 
treatment of the front ele- 
vation was the height 
specified by the City au- 
thorities for the main cor- 
nice. Numerous designs 
were prepared, and _ it 
was found that an eleva- 
tion in which window 
space was predominant 
needed a_ striking sil- 
houette to foil the fene- 
stration. A prominent 
feature of the design is 
the setting back of the 
front wall of the sixth floor 
on each side of the centre 
feature, in lieu of the 
ordinary slated mansard. 
The building is finished 
with a flat roof, and the 
water tanks are placed in 
a concrete room forming 
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Richardson and Gill, FF.R.I1.B.A., Architects. 
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Plate V 
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— 
View of Upper Storeys and Attic. 


part of the attic, the usual appearance of an unsightly sky- The approach to the office floors from Finsbury Pavement 
line being thus avoided. ‘The architects’ original design for and Moorfields is through a spacious marble vestibule, with a 
the back elevation was not carried out, owing to opposition semicircular staircase in the centre. Two lifts face the stair- 
from the adjoining owners, who were able to enforce restric- case, enclosed in a separate compartment framed in teak with 
tions as to height, angles for setting back, and materials to be fire-resisting glazing. Lavatory accommodation is provided 
used. An outstanding quality of the planning is the magni- on the fourth-floor level as well as in the basement, and 
ficent lighting of the building in every part and on every floor. includes private baths and a toilet saloon. Separate strong- 
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MOORGATE HALL, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 


Richardson and Gill, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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rooms are arranged in the basement. Among other details of 
interest, the wrought-iron entrance gates to main entrances, 
the bronze front to the Bank premises, and the oak shop-fronts, 
should be noted. The architects endeavoured to control the 
design of every shop, and insisted on the elimination of framed 
glass fascias, reserving the stonework over as a suitable ground 
for bronze lettering. The finish of the staircase walls is in 
Irench stuc. 

The main construction is carried out as a steel frame under 
the Building Act of 1909. The staircase is of reinforced con- 
crete, as well as the flat roofing. The main front is of Portland 
stone, which material also forms part of the structure at the 
back. The joinery throughout the building is of teak. 

Messrs. Chessum & Sons were the general contractors, and 
they are to be congratulated on the erection of this fine 
building under the exceptional difficulties of the past two years. 

The steelwork was supplied by Messrs. Powers & Deane, 
Ransomes, Ltd.; wall tiles and mosaic flooring by Messrs. 
Alfred Whitehead & Co.; metal gates by Messrs. Singer & Co. 
casements by Messrs. Williams Gamon & Co.; sanitary fittings 
by Messrs. Twyfords, Ltd.; glazed bricks by Messrs. Stanley Bros. 
Messrs. Strode & Co. were responsible for the heating and venti- 
lating, and Messrs. Waygood-Otis installed the lifts. The stone 
carving and modelling are by Messrs. E. J]. and A. T. Bradford. 

The floors and roof of the building are on the ‘‘ Mon’lithcrete ” 
system of The Fawcett Construction Co., Ltd. It is remark- 
able testimony to the excellence of this system that, as reported 
officially, in the case of a building so constructed which was 
struck with terrific force by two Zeppelin bombs last autumn 
the structure withstood the shocks so admirably that not a 
crack was to be seen in any floor throughout the building. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE ADAM STYLE. 


“COTSMEN came south in the eighteenth century, and 
S those most talented and perfectly self-satisfied members 
of the architectural clan, Robert and James Adam, did 
what many of their countrymen have since done, i.e., they 
made a good practice for themselves in London; and it is not 
a little remarkable that though the influx of Scotsmen into 
positions of importance in the life of the metropolis brought 
them, as a race, into general disfavour, Robert Adam, and 
his brother James after him, enjoyed a wide popularity and 
They were the architects of their day, and whatever 
may have been the limitations of their achievement, the style 
they evolved is exercising even at the present time a consider- 
able influence on English architectural design—in fact, such 
attention has been directed to the style, and so sumptuously 
has it been misused since it got into the hands of ‘‘ the trade,” 
that it has become now almost an affliction. 
repetitions which modern hands have inflicted upon a respon- 
sive public should not allow us to lose sight of the many 
excellent qualities of the original work, to be seen in houses up 
and down the country. 

No architects in the kingdom ever had more publicity than 
Robert Adam and his brothers. Apart from their personal 
activities in this direction, the grandiose ‘‘ Works” kept them 
well before all possible patrons, and the authors were under 
no delusions as to their own excellence, as may be gauged from 
their Preface, where they say: ‘‘ The novelty and variety of 
the following designs will, we flatter ourselves, not only excuse, 


patronage. 


But the insipid 
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THE SOUTH FRONT OF KEDLESTON HALL, DERBYSHIRE. 


From ‘' Robert Adam and his Brothers.” 
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but justify our conduct in communicating them to the world. 
We have not trod the path of others, nor derived aid from their 
labours. In the works which we have had the honour to 
execute, we have not only met with the approbation of our 
employers, but even with the imitation of other artists to such 
a degree as in some measure to have brought about in this 
country a kind of revolution in the whole system of this useful 
and elegant art . we flatter ourselves we have been able 
to seize, with some degree of success, the beautiful spirit of 
antiquity, and to transfuse it with novelty and variety through 
all our numerous works.” Conceit, however, is not perhaps 
one of the seven deadly sins of architecture, and so we pass 
the ego in order to study the actual works. 

The Adam style, during the past twenty years especially, 
has been most extensively illustrated and described, so that any 
volume which attempts a general survey is bound to undergo 
very careful and exacting scrutiny. Mr. Swarbrick offers us 
such a volume. It is produced in the best possible manner, 
and is full of reproductions of the most excellent photographs ; 
but we feel that, from an architectural point of view at least, 
it does not fulfil the expectations which were aroused by the 
announcement of it. It has, we believe, been in progress 
of compilation for many years, and the author has devoted a 
great deal of study alike to the many buildings of the Adam 
brothers and to the wonderful collection of drawings preserved 
in the Soane Museum and elsewhere. He puts forward the 
data of the architects’ career very methodically, tells us of 
their early experiences and of their travels abroad, and supplies 
particulars of the works they carried out on their return to 
this country—all of which is good and proper; but we must 
confess that the pages do not form lively reading, and what we 
take most exception to is that there is scarcely a line of critical 
analysis in the whole book. It may be, however, that, looking 
at the matter purely from the architect’s point of view, we 
are doing some injustice to the author and to the publisher, 
who doubtless seek the general public, as we may gather 
from the list of subscribers published at the front of the 
book, a list wherein comparatively few architects’ names 
appear. Nevertheless, we do consider the lack of critical 
analysis to be a cardinal defect of the book, for it is of more 
importance to have a good criticism of a building than to be 
told the length of the frontage or the precise date when the 
first stone was laid. We should, too, have liked to see far more 
plans than there are in the book, more especially as the arrange- 
ment of his plans so largely contributed to the effect of Adam’s 
interiors, as Mr. Swarbrick recognises when he says, on p. 271, 
that ‘‘these effects were largely due to the disposition and 
form of the reception-rooms and other principal apartments.” 

The book is divided into eleven chapters, the headings to 
two of which—IX, ‘‘The Eve of the American War,” and 
X, ‘‘After the Commencement of the American War ”’—are 
rather puzzling, because the only reference in the former is the 
opening paragraph telling us that ‘‘ the commencement of the 
American War in 1775 cannot be supposed to have produced 
any appreciable change in the daily routine of the quiet, peace- 
ful office in Robert Street, Adelphi,” while the single reference 
in Chapter X is that “when the American War commenced, 
with the Battle of Lexington in 1775, the brothers were occu- 
pied in directing the execution of some of the houses in Portland 
Place, in preparing designs for the Right Hon. George Baillie 
of Mellerstain, and upon many other schemes”; in view of 
which very unilluminating references it would have been better 
to leave the American War out of count altogether. 

After coming to the end of the volume we cannot help 
being left with the impression that it is the illustrations 
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ENTRANCE HALL, SYON HOUSE, MIDDLESEX. 


From ** Robert Adam and his Brothers.” 


that give it its main interest. Certainly this is a very large 
interest indeed. There are many beautiful plates that will 
be treasured by all who can appreciate the completeness of 
Adam decoration, which included everything in a room, from 
the general design down to the decoration of the smallest details. 
These interiors remain a very remarkable achievement, none 
more successful than the drawing-room at Lansdowne House, 
the library at Kenwood, and the hall, long gallery, library, and 
State dining-room at Syon House; while of the exteriors there 
are a score to show that though Robert Adam has been accused 
of ‘ finicalness,” he had a very fine sense of proportion, and 
no architect in this country ever excelled him in producing an 
‘elegant ’ design. In this he was a master, and if repetition 
of his merits has rather tended to make him a sort of archi- 
tectural saint, we gladly recognise the great talent which he 
displayed, as in the design of the south front of Kedleston, 
shown on the preceding page, and the splendid pile of Edin- 
burgh University, with its finely proportioned dome—to give 
two examples out of many. 

The work of Robert Adam and his brothers has, as we have 
indicated above, already been so extensively dealt with that 
there is practically no work of importance to show which has 
not been illustrated in one place or another; but Mr. Swarbrick’s 
book at least brings together a rich mine of illustrations, and if 
we give expression to a feeling of disappointment in the general 
treatment of the letterpress, we would not seek in any way to 
let this minimise our good opinion of the plates, which have 
been selected with great care and, in themselves, make this a 
valuable book. x. K.P. 
Their Lives, Work, and Influence 
By John Swar- 
London: BLT. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, WC. 


§ Robert Adam and his Brothers : 
on English Architecture, Decoration, and Furniture.” 
brick, A.RLB.A. 


11k tv. by Sin. Price £2 2s. net. 
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The Double Choir of Glasgow Cathedral. 


Tue lower church and choir of Glasgow Cathedral presents 
an archeological problem which is very difficult of solution. 
It was in 1886 that Mr. T. L. Watson first propounded his 
theory regarding the erection of this remarkable structure, 
and in 1got he published his book, in which he told the story 
of the building with much discrimination and with fullness of 
illustration and detail. In the second edition the author has 
condensed the narrative a little, omitting some of the illustra- 
tions, vet retaining the interest and value attached to the 
earlier edition, and having the additional advantage that in 
the form now presented the book will be even more useful 
to the general reader, while its moderate cost brings it well 
within reach of most students of architecture. The book 
is of much value as a literary contribution to the history of 
medizval architecture, and as being the outcome of first-hand 
Photographs, plans, sections, and 
diagrams in colour accompany the text. 


knowledge. excellent 
irom consideration of the analysis of the vaulting of the 
double choir the author concludes that the building was carried 
out in five distinct periods, extending from 1220 to 1270, the 
five periods of vaulting and their approximate dates being— 
1. South-west compartment, 1220 ...) ‘ 
ee Lower Church. 
2. North and south aisles, 1240 . 
3. Choir aisles, and chapels, 1250 
. Middle compartment, 1260 


Upper Church or Choir. 
4 . 

5. Eastern aisle and chapels, and -Lower Church. 
transeptal stairs, 1270 ... —_ 


In the first period, ribs of pointed section and segmental 
curvature are used. In the second period all the ribs, except- 
ing the diagonals, are pointed in curvature, the latter being 
semicircular. The third period witnesses the introduction of 
ridge-ribs, and the rib-mouldings used are of great richness 
and beauty. In the fourth period, that of the complex and 
beautiful middle vault—introducing as it does the use of liernes 

there are three distinct classes of rib-mouldings. The date 
of this vault, as given by the author, is determined beyond 
question by its general design, the vault being one which could 
not have been conceived at the period of building the side 
aisles twenty years earlier. In the fifth period of the vaulting 
we see the introduction of the intermediate rib or tierceron, 
and the rib-moulding used in this period is of a distinctly 
angular section, 

Regarding the introduction of the tierceron in English 
vaulting, it seems more likely that the main object of its 
employment was to give additional permanent support to the 
infilling panels, making it possible to use much lighter masonry, 
rather than ‘* because some additional suppert for the ridge-rib 
was needed.” The vault in question is a small example of 
a type designed to cover a large and wide compartment, 
although, as the author says, ‘it found its way into those 
even of the smallest dimensions, where, of course, no con- 
structive necessity for it exists.” 

Much controversy centres round the only remaining frag- 
ment of Bishop Jocelin’s church (late twelfth century) 
namely, Jocelin’s pillar, which is situated at the south-east 
corner of Bishop Walter's chapel. In spite of all that has 
been written to the contrary by previous writers, Mr. Watson 
holds *‘ that the pillar or wall-shaft in question is not in situ, 
and that its present position is inconsistent with any possible 
plan of an earlier building on the site of the present one.” 
From personal examination of this shaft and the adjoining 
masonry, the present writer is convinced that the author is 
correct in his statement. All the jointing in the vicinity 
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of the pillar, and in the junction of the walls in the south-east 
angle of this compartment, clearly indicate that these fragments 
were of temporary use only. Of the bed-joints of the fragment 
of the east wall, only one coincides with those of the south 
wall of the compartment, while the stones of the shaft, 
including its cap and base, are very imperfectly bonded to 
the east wall. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter of all is that in which 
the author discusses the working methods of the mediaeval 
masons, and in which he narrates with lucidity and conviction 
the reasons for the delay in the completion of nearly two-thirds 
of the lower vaulting. 
stated. 


His ingenious argument may be briefly 
The clerestory walls were probably built from the 
inside, some of the blocks of stone used being about half a ton 
in weight. The hoisting appliances were of the windlass type, 
the blocks having to be brought to a point directly under their 
final resting-place in the wall above, from which point they 
could be hoisted vertically. JAMEs 5S. Boyp. 
“The Dowhle Choir of Glasgow Cathedral” By Thomas Lenno 


Iatson, TF RDBIA. 


Glasgow: James Hedderwick and Sons, Ltd. 
Second edition, Price 5s. net. 


English Wall Monuments and Tombs. 


MONUMENTs have a special significance just now; for, though 
it is too soon yet to deal with large national memorials to those 
who have fallen in the War, the need for small monuments 
of a private nature is already sadly insistent, and remembering 
to what a low estate the art of the monumental mason has 
fallen, we welcome a book like the one which Mr. Batsford 
now sets before us, showing as it does a series of excellent 
examples of wall tablets, headstones, and tombs of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century date. At that time the qualities of 
good architectural design were infused throughout all the 
crafts, and as a consequence we may find up and down the 
country, in the simple village church as well as in the large 
city fabric, scores of tombs and monuments that are a delight 
to the eye, while on studying their inscriptions we experience a 
lively interest in the good lettering of Roman character set- 
ting forth the virtues or attributes of the departed— inscriptions 
in themselves as superior to the customary smug selections on 
the modern tomb as the general design of the old monuments 
is superior to that of the stock marble patterns that now 
affright the eye. In compiling this book of plates Mr. Batsford 
has had especially in view the inclusion only of such examples 
as Offer direct suggestions for modern monuments, and in this 
w.ty he has given to his book a very practical value. Many of 
the wall tablets are from the City churches, and among these 
especially we note the influence of Wren, Gibbs, and architects 
of a later school. The types of Adam-Coade monuments at 
Beaconsfield and King’s Lynn, shown on plates 9 and 56, are 
especially pleasing, while as a straightforward example of 
beautiful lettering in conjunction with an heraldic badge on a 
slab, nothing better could be conceived than the example from 
the crypt of St. Paul’s shown on plate 52 (dated 1708). 

Mr. Walter H. Godfrey has written a very agreeable intro- 
duction to the volume, giving a running commentary on all the 
designs illustrated, and this, added to Mr. Batsford’s original 
manner of selection, makes the series into a coherent whole 
instead of being just a miscellaneous unrelated collection of 
plates. looking at these examples we see how much has been 
lost in English monumental art, and how much might be re- 
covered by following the good lines of the old work. 


“English Mural Monuments and Tombstones By Herbert Batsford 


and Walter H. Godfrey. London: B.T. Batsford, Ltd..94 High Holborn, 
84 plates. Price 12s. 6d. nel, 
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F 5406. F 5408. F 5412. 


The General Electric Co., Ltd., specialise in the manufacture of fittings 
suitable for the efficient lighting of billiard tables. Careful attention 
is paid to the decorative design of the pendants. The types illustrated 
are intended for use over standard tables in groups of six. 


Architects’ own designs can be carried out if desired. 
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Dbiahest Awards at all International Exbibitions. 
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ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
LIMITED. 
>¥ PHCENIX HOUSE 
>3¢ PAPERS. KING WILLIAM ST 
RORSLENDSHow. f Re), ipo), ae f 
© 
THE: WALL: PAPERGALURY i f 
SI-MORTIMER-S7 ,¥, > Chairman: 
REGENT: SIREET-W. a~ Q Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.I. 
64 ESSEX:RR Total Funds Exceed Claims Paid Exceed 
£16,000,000 £94,000,000 











FIRE - LIFE - MARINE 


ACCIDENT - BURGLARY. 









THE LATEST PATTERNS ¥ Telephone Annuities Granted on Favourable Terms. 
ARE ON EXHIBITION AT 7 i sn 
31, MORTIMER STREET, General Manager - Sir GERALD H. RYAN. 








AND CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ALL, LEADING DECORATORS. 
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orth & Gordon. 


MIDDLESEX GUILDIHALI Skipwe 


WYLIE & LOCHHEAD. 


WOOD CARVERS, 
SPECIALISTS IN DECORATIVE 
INTERIOR WOODWORK, 
MANTELPIECES, PANELLING, 
AND PARQUET, 
JOINERS AND GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS. 


Architects’ Designs and Specifications carefully executed. 


London: 13, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
Glasgow: 45, Buchanan Street. 





WAYGOOD 
VACUUM CLEANERS. 


Permanent Installations 
Hydraulic, Electric, 
(Licensed under Booth's Patents), 


and 


Steam Systems. 





Electric Pump Machine, 2-Sweeper Size. 


WAYGOOD VACUUM CLEANER CO. 


(WAYGOOD.-OTIS, LTD., Proprietors), 


FALMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 




















“White Rose” Boiler. 


SERIES “C3.” 


AN IMPROVED DESIGN OF 
CAST-IRON SECTIONAL BOILER. 


As supplied to Government Hospitals 
and Army requirements. 








AXIMUM Heating ‘Powee. 


Consumption. 


HARTLEY & SUGDEN, Ltd., 


HALIFAX. 


INIMUM Fuel 

















London Office and Showrooms: 61, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 



















































Glasshouses 


replete with the latest im- 
provements in construction, 
heating, &c. - 





ventilation, 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. 





ESTIMATES FREE, 


Special Catalogue with numerous 
designs on application, 






























































SCENCER: 





Lo ndon_ Office : 





SEE TTORAL GUILDERS 4 HEATING ENGINEERS 
| UGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIES 


122 VICTORIA ST S 
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ROK and the WAR, 
A Munition Factory, 
roofed on our Belfast 
Lattice Girder Prin- 
ciple covered with ROK 


ROOFING 


HERE many people are employed, there is no better 
roofing than ROK, because it ensures an equable 
temperature—warm in winter and cool in summer—and 

because ROK makes condensation impossible—a very important 

factor where delicate machinery is installed. 


ROK is immune from the action of falling sparks, and will tend to smether 


chemical fumes—is weather-proof—far internal outbreaks. 
more durable than galvanised iron—and When you buy the BRITISH, 
much cheaper than slates or tiles. you buy the BEST—ROK is the 
ROK is free from risks of fire from BRITISH roofing 


Send a postcard for our illustrated Bookleti“D," 
which contains photos and full particulars, 


D. ANDERSON & SON, LTD., 


Lagan Felt Works, BELFAST, and Roach Rd. Wks., Old Ford, LONDON, E. 











BRITANNIA 


VARNISHES ENAMELS & SPECIALTIES 











UNSURPASSED FOR 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF INTERIOR AND 
EXTERIOR DECORATION 


PRODUCTS OF THE 
LARGEST VARNISH 
INDUSTRY IN THE 














a RE AEE a 
CAXTO™ HOUSE. 
STRATFORD.E. WESTMINSTER,S W 
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HIGH-CLASS 
By Appointment. Ranges. 
THE WORLD'S STANDARD. BRITISH THROUGHOUT. 


ARRON RANGES are made with 
that care and attention to detail that 
has placed them in the front rank of 

culinary appliances. 


They are simple in action, easy to manipulate, 
carefully fitted, and beautifully finished. 


THE “PALACE” RANGE THE “VICTORIA” RANGE. 


illustrated is an extra strong kitchener A first-class kitchener, of strong construction 
suitable for villas, &c. It has double and handsome exterior, having extra thick 
oven, lifting bottom-grate, skirting and hobs, lifting bottom-grate, large, well-ven- 
panelled tiled covings. Oven flues are tilated ovens, polished bracket shelves, 
formed with iron pipes. Also supplied tiled or iron covings and jamb mould- 
with oven and boiler, or without open ings, &c. Also supplied with open and 
and close fire arrangement. close fire arrangement. 


The Company’s No. 11 D Range Catalogue, which is fully 
illustrated and gives all particulars, will be sent you gratis. 


CARRON COMPANY. sez ty, 


Works: CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
And at Pheenix Foundry, Sheffield. 


Showrooms ; — London— (City) 15 Upper Thames St., E.C.; (West 
End) 50 Berners St., W.; Liverpool—22-30 Redcross St.; Man 
chester—24 Brazennose St.; Glasgow—125 Buchanan St.; Edin 
burgh—114 George St.; Bristol—6 Victoria St.; Newcastle-on-Tyne 

13 Prudhoe St.; Birmingham—218 & 222 Corporation St.; Dublin- 

44 Gratton St. 








The “ Victoria” Range. 

















EXPANDED 
METAL 


REINFORCEMENT FOR 
CONCRETE AND BRICKWORK. 


LATHINGS FOR PLASTERWORK. 





EXPANDED METAL SHEETS FOR 


COLDSTREAM PARISH CHURCH. — + 
EXPANDED METAL LATHING AND PLASTER CEILINGS. FENCING, GUARDS, BASKETS, Ete. 


ARCHITECT: Mr. J. M. DICK PEDDIE, M.S.A.,. EDINBURGH. 


The EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Ltd. 


(Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal.) 


Head Office: YORK MANSION, YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


Works: STRANTON WORKS, WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
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B.R.C. Fabric makes Floor Slab Rein- 
forcement simple and safe by reducing the number 
of loose parts that the workman has to handle. 


Instead of a large number of loose wires or rods all to be 
separately bent and separately fixed at measured distances 
apart, B.R.C. Fabric is laid in one long roll 7 ft. wide. 
In B.R.C. all the necessary wires are accurately spaced and 


fixed beforehand at the B.R.C. works. The comparison is: 


Loose bars or rods, i.e. a Jarge number B.R.C. Fabric: one single indivisible 


of units which are difficult for even roll or sheet, in laying which even an un- 
a skilled workman to fix correctly. skilled workman could hardly go wrong. 
Thus B.R.C. Fabric gives greatest safety. 


B.R.C. FABRIC 


FOR FLOOR SLAB REINFORCEMEN 


Fu'i particulars from 
THE BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERING CO, LTD. 
NEW ADDRESS: 1 DICKINSON STREET MANCHESTER. 
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H.H.MARTYN & C®: 


CHELTENHAM. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATORS. 
The whole of the 


FIBROUVS PLASTER 


Work and Decoration for the Cardiff Empire executed in our Studios. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : 


s, GRAFTON ST., BOND ST., W. 





Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, FF.R.LB.A. 
Bronze Cartouche. Architects. 


De signe 1 fe r and executed at the Cardiff Empire Theatre by Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd. 


{ “Sunningend, Cheltenham.” 
( “Sunningend, London.” 


{798 & 799 Cheltenham 


Pelegrams | 1146 Regent, London, | 
/ 


Code A.B.C. 5th Edition. Telephones 
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By Royal 
Appointinent. 


JOINERY, 


WOOD 
CARVING, 


PARQUET 
FLOORING 


(HOWARD'S PATENT). 





INTERIOR JOINERY AND CARVING EXECUTED FoR J. Bopy, Esg., AT HASLEMERE. 


EC : 
J. Howarp, Esg., ARCHITECT, HASLEMERE. 


PANELLED ROOMS and EXAMPLES ON VIEW. 


HOWARD & SONS, tm. 26, Berners Street, W. 


and CLEVELAND WORKS, W. 
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_ EXPANDED 
METAL 


REINFORCEMENT FOR 
CONCRETE AND BRICKWORK. 


LATHINGS FOR PLASTERWORK. 





EXPANDED METAL SHEETS FOR 


COLDSTREAM PARISHE CHUKCH. 


EXPANDED METAL LATHING AND PLASTER CEILINGS. FENCING, GUARDS, BASKETS, Etc. 


ARCHITECT: Mr. J. M. DIC < PEDDIE, M.S.A.. EDINBURGH, 


The EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Ltd. 


(Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal.) 


Head Office: YORK MANSION, YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


Works: STRANTON WORKS, WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
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| THE ‘HEAPED’ FIRE| | LOCKE & SOARES, 


(BRATT'S PATENT) Electrical Engineers and Contractors, 


| | EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, & CLEAN. 83/87, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, W. 


RESIDENTIAL SUITES, DUCHESS STREET, W. 


—- 
b 
| 
k 








2,000 ARCHITECTS SPECIFY AND 
USE THESE GRATES EXCLUSIVELY. 
— PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


| BRATT, COLBRAN & CO. 
| AND THE HEAPED FIRE COMPANY, LTD. 


| ; a daieraianceel : ELECTRIC LIGHTING, POWER, TELEPHONE, A 
| 10, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. ELECTRIC BELL SERVICE. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue ARCHITECTURAL Review is published on the roth of All articles and illustrations should bear the name and 
each month. address of the sender, and postage should be sent to 
All Correspondence relating to Editorial Matters should be cover their return if submitted in the ordinary way. 
addressed to R. Ranpat PHituips, 27-29, Tothill Street, 
Westminster. ' The Editor disclaims responsibility for statements made or 
The Editor will be pleased to give his careful consideration opinions expressed in any article to which the author’s 
to any articles, photographs, or drawings which may name is appended ; the responsibility for such statements 
be sent with a view to publicaticn, and the utmost care or opinions resting with the author. 
will be taken of them; but the Editor cannot hold 
himself responsible for any loss or damage except in Payments will be made about the 15th of every month for 
the case of material which has been accepted or all matter appearing in the issue for the preceding 
specially commissioned. month. 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


UNITED KINGDOM ... J es jaa -» 2146/6 per annum, post free. | UNITED STATES on on es — .. $5 per annum, post free. 
CANADA een ava aia pe . $3.50 - _ ELSEWHERE ABROAD ... ia iss = -. 20/- “ 
Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to ‘‘ TECHNICAL JouRNALS Ltp.,"’ and crossed London County and Westminster 


Bank, Temple Bar Branch. 





List of Agents from whom the Review can be obtained: 
CANADA. SOUTH AFRICA. INDIA. 


Tuos. Henry, Toronto. James T. Brown, Johannesburg. D. B. TARAPOREVALA Sons & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 
Gorpvon & Gortcn, Ltd., Cape Town. JAPAN. 
THE Maruzen - KapusHiki- KaisHa (Z. P. 
Marvuya & Co., Ltd.), Tokyo. 
BELGIUM. 


Louis DE MEULENEERE, Brussels. 


Norman Morray, Montreal. 


U.S.A. AUSTRALASIA. 


G. RoBertson & Co. (Proprietary), Ltd., 


WILLIA) ZLBURN, New Y - : 
Rite TeLawen, New Terk Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane, 


Paut WENzgL, New York. 


: : . New Zealand. DENMARK. 
Bruno HESSLING Co., New York Wuitcoms & Tomss, Ltd., Melbourne, Christ- G. P. THomsen & Co., Copenhagen 
J. H. Jansen, Cleveland, Ohio. church, Dunedin, and Wellington (New HOLLAND. 
G. BroEs van Dort Co., Chicago. Zealand). J. G. Rossers, Amsterdam. 
J. Scupney, Boston. Wo. H. Ersum Pusticity Co., Melbourne. W. P. van Stockum & Son, The Hague. 











MEASURES BROS, LTD, 


Section Sheets 
and 


Estimates 


Prompt 
Delivery from 
Stock at 
Lowest Market 
Prices. 


on 








Application. 
a Structural Steelwork 


— pe 
Telegrams : Telephone Nos. : 


Every Descripti on. 585, 586, & 2103 Hop. 


SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


“* Measures, London.” 
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Flat Roofs, 
Roof Tanks, 





Roof Gardens, 


Swimming 
Baths, 


Reservoirs. 








=f f use, 
Covered with Patent Vulcantte Roofing. 


3-Ply Patent Vulcanite Roofing 


CONSISTS OF 
THREE LAYERS of Vulcanite Sheet Asphalte 
AND 


THREE LAYERS of Vulcanite Composition 
applied in a liquid state, making 


SIX LAYERS IN ALL. 


Cohesive one with the other, these being put together on the site 
in separate layers. 
(As applied to concrete one layer of Sheet Asphalte is sometimes omitted.) 


Such a Roof Covering must not be confounded with Single Roof 
Sheetings described as 3-ply, 2-ply, &c., which are only 
applied in one layer, the ply denoting the thickness of the 
layer. Such a description is frequently confused with 3-ply 
Patent Vulcanite Roofing, which is to be obtained from :— 


VULCANITE, Ltd., 


Also Manufacturers of Reliance Brand Lead and 
Bitumen “Dampcourse, Standard Asphalte for 
Cavity Walls, &c., 
LONDON: II8, Cannon Street, E.C. 
BELFAST: Laganvale. 
MANCHESTER: Westinghouse Rd., Trafford Park. 











CASZLMENIS 


SYLIONLL S2 BIRMINGHAM, 
SO LLRMKS S72 LONDON, He 
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WYLIE & LOCHHEAD, 


WOOD CARVERS, LTD., 

SPECIALISTS IN DECORATIVE 
INTERIOR WOODWORK, 

MANTELPIECES, PANELLING, 
AND PARQUET, 

JOINERS AND GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS. 


Architects’ Designs and Specifications carefully executed. 


London: 13, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
Glasgow: 45, Buchanan Street. 
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& Son 





Makers of 
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150 Wardour S! 
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An O.D.S. Roof in ‘*RUSTICS” 


and Hanging Slates. 





THE DISTINCT COLOURS, 
‘*GREEN - GREY,” 
“GREENS” of VARIOUS TONES, 
and “REDS,” 
from 
OLD DELABOLE QUARRIES, 
CANNOT BE MATCHED ELSEWHERE. 


“RANDOM” SLATES for laying in Graduated or Diminishing Courses 
is a feature of our work. They make 


ROOFS WHICH ALWAYS LOOK WELL. 





Samples, Prices, and particulars of our roofing 
service. 


Apply OLD DELABOLE QUARRIES, 
DELABOLE, CORNWALL. 














NO ORDINARY KNOWLEDGE 
OF FRENCH 


includes the Technical Terms required for cor- 
| x or speaking about Building and 

Architectural Subjects. 

Such terms are not included in Dictionaries, and 

re most difficult to find when they are wanted. 


A French-English Glossary 


ontaining a useful collection of words and 

most commonly in use in the building 

d kindred industries has been compiled. 

English firms will be losing an enormous oppor 
tunity if they do not prepare themselves for 
capturing from Germany the huge volume of 
building trade business formerly done by her. 
Belgium will require rebuilding, and the Belgians 
want English firms to do it. 


ENGLISH - FRENCH 


ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING 
TECHNICAL TERMS 


A Pocket-book Glossary 
Price 1 - nett. 


Postage Id. inland. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS LIMITED 
27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster 
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TILES @ SHEETS for 
ROOFING & LINING. 


As used by the L.C.C., H.M. Office of Works, Admiralty, War Office, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, and the leading Architects. 
BEST FOR ROOFS, 
Because (1) It is very light, and a far lighter superstructure can 
therefore be used. 
(2) There is no loss by breakage, either in transit or fixing, 
as is the case with ordinary slate. 
BEST FOR PARTITIONS AND CEILINGS. 


BrEcAvusE 
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me 











(1) It is fire-proof, vermin-proof, and damp-proof. 
(2) It is rapidly fixed to a wood or steel framing. 
(3) It is dry when it is put up, and therefore 

papering and painting can be _ pro- 
ceeded with immediately. 


* P= “ - === THE BRITISH URALITE 


TELEPHONE No. CO. (1908),LTD. 
LONDON WALL 


my 















85,GRESHAM ST., 
LONDON. EC. 
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HAYWARD’S 
LIGHTS and 
BUILDING . . 
SPECIALITIES. 


|. Hayward’s Pavement 
Lights, Flaps, etc. 

Il. Hayward’s Circular Lights 
and Coal Plates. 

Ill. Hayward’s Iron Staircases. 

\V. Hayward’s Ventilators. 

V. Hayward’s Stable Fittings 
(Cottams). 

Vil. Hayward’s “Jhilmil” Stee! 
Lathing. 

Vill, Hayward’s Radiators and 
Boilers, etc. 

X. Hayward’s Steel Casements 
and Sashes. 

Xl. Hayward’s Ornamental 
Lead Glazing. 

XII, Hayward’s Patent Reform 
Roof Glazing. 

XIII. Hayward’s ‘* Copperlite 
Fire-resisting Glazing. 














Hayward’s Patent ‘“‘Putty Grooved’’ Steel Casements and “Prior” Lead Glazing. 
Don’t have Wood Casements—Use Steel, which keep WEATHERTIGHT and DRAUGHTLESS. 


Write for Catalogues and 
full information to 


HAYWARDS LTD., Union St., Borough, LONDON, S.E. 


(Tel.: Hop. 3642.) Atso at 3, Simpson Street, MANCHESTER, and 141, West Regent rot GLASGOW. 
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B.R.C. Fabric is simple to handle 
and its use in Floor Slab Rein- 
forcement ensures greatest safety. 


B.R.C. Fabric comes to your work in large sheets or rolls, 
each of which is a single piece of steel. 


USING LOOSE ROD3 OR BARS. USING B.R.C. FABRIC. 

Rods in large numbers coming to the A roll cut to the length required is 
job must be measured, counted, and simply litted into position and 
stacked; the laying is lengthy and unrolled; the wires cannot be 


tedious, and requires most carefulsuper- accidentally disturbed) or moved 
vision. There are risks of omission out of position Omission — or 
or misplacement at every operation. misplacement is impossible. 


B.R.C. Fabric gives the maximum of safety, the 
maximum of speed, with the minimum of labour. 


B.R.C. FABRIC 


FOR FLOOR SLAB REINFORCEMENT 


Full particulars from 
THE BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERING CO., DPD. 
NEW ADDRESS; 1 DICKINSON STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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By SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


scagliola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is not a surface 
decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in some of their most 
elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 1750. It has been manu- 
factured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most important buildings in the Kingdom 

















to His Majesty. 


A DECORATIVE MATERIAL 
OF THE RENAISSANCE, 


which has stood the test of centuries. 
COLUMNS. PILASTERS. 
ARCHITRAVES. WALL LINING. 
IRON STANCHIONS SURROUNDED 
WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 
THE EFFECT OF THE 
RAREST MARBLES 
AT A MODERATE COST. 


THE BEST OF 
MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 


“MARBIC” 























(Registered). 
AN EQUALLY EFFECTIVE & DURABLE 
FORM OF 
SCAGLIOLA 
a AT MUCH LOWER COST. 
LONDON MUSEUM (Late Srarrorp Hovusr), ST. JAMES'S, THE GRAND STAIRCASE. Especially suitable for WALL LININGS, DADOS, 
The whole of the Columns, Pilasters, Wall Lining, and Balustrading are in Scagliola Marble. ‘and FLAT WORK generally. 
V tDe as 
BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, L Linhope Street, Dorset Square, London, N.W. 
TELEPHONE: No. 4054 PapDINGTON. : TELEGRAMS: “GRASP, LONDON.” 
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A High Efficiency Series. 


Ideal ‘‘G” Series Water Boilers 
are now made in 29 different sizes, 
ranging in capacity from 230 to 
7,100 square feet of radiation. 
Either front or back smokehood 
is supplied with the smaller sizes ; 
the larger boilers can be fitted for 
ordinary smoke outlet or trench 
flues and with battery or separate 
patent insulated steel jackets. 


[DEAL x DEAL heel 


RADIATORS BOILERS 





No. 3 ‘*G’’ Series Boiler. 


Ideal ‘““G” Series Boilers occupy less space than any other type of equal capacity, and 
their construction ensures a positive circulation of water within the boiler itself as well as 
the slow and perfect combustion of the fuel, resulting in a very high efficiency. 


Other important advantages of their design are: Fewness of parts, facilitating erection ; 
relatively small size of individual castings, equal expansion at all points and absolutely tight 
joints without the use of packing, thus reducing to a minimum the risk of fracture. 


Full particulars on request. 


\/ATIONALRADIATOR( (PANY ovo: Hutt, Yorks, 


TIMITED. ‘Jelephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: “ Radiators, Hull”. 


London Showrooms: 439 & 441, Oxford St., W. Telephone: Mayfair 2153; Telegrams: “ Liableness, London”. 
Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of { BAXENDALE & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
‘“‘Ideal’’ Radiators and ‘“‘Ideal’’ Boilers | WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62 & 64, Robertson St., GLASGOW. 











JOHN TANNER & SON, 











45, Horseferry Rd., ' F i Seay. iy ie 
Westminster, Specialists Gill Street, 
London. Liverpool. 
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’Phone 5340 Vic "Phone: Royal 1744. 


PLASTER-WORK 


REINFORCED 
FIBROUS PLASTER 


Modellers 


i MILD STEEL SKELETON BRACKETING 


‘dispensing with wood). 


PETRIFIED FRENCH STUC 


ee i FERROCON PLASTIC PATENT STONE 


SE nia 6 (As Supplied to H.M. Government). 
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We have been entvusted with the Modelling, Fibrous Plaster-work, 
and Decorations of some of the most prominent Public Buildings erected 
during the past and present centuries. 








PENGE EMPIRE THEATRE. Estimates and Samples of French Stuc and Imitation Stone 
W. G. R. Spracue, Esog., Architect. on application. 
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Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. 


Engineers and Contractors for all classes of 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 





~~ | 


ni 


Vert itty 





Ii 


Upper Portion of Steelwork over Lecture Theatre, for the Institution of Civil Engineers, Westminster. 


SHELL AND MUNITION FACTORIES 


FROM STOCK MATERIALS. 





Up-to-date Designs prepared and submitted Free o, Charge. 





Stocks of all British Standard Sections in JOISTS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
TEES, FLATS, Etc. 





London : 


Cardiff : 
STEELWORKS ROAD, 


mai : EAST MOORS. 
BATTERSEA, S.W. 

Telephone: BATTERSEA 1094-5-6. Telephone : CARDIFF 2557. 

Telegrams: DAWNAY, BATTSQUARE, LONDON. 


Telegrams: DAWNAY, CARDIFF. 
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BENHAM & SONS, Ltd. 
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' SYSTEM OF 
BY MEANS OI 


THE .“,PERFECT 


Messrs) BENHAM’S Cooking 
Apparatus is all manufactured in 


their works at Wandsworth, S.W. 


They claim that each fitting is the 
best of its kind, and every effort 
has been made to secure Durability, 


Economy, and Efficiency. 





66, WIGMORE STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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HEATING BY 
SMALL PIPES RUN IRRESPECTIVE OF LEVI 


ACCELERATED IL.OW PRESSURE HOT WATER 
ELS. 


Rack and Tiled Hood; Gas Hot 
Wocd Table with Steam Hot Closet at cne end; 


Architect 


The Kitchen of 46, Grosvenor Street, W., showing Coal Range (French pattern), with Charcoal Grill, Plate 
Plate with Ovens under, Gas Reasting Oven, Gas Pastry Oven, central 








Recent Installations of 
Benham’s ‘ Perfect’’ System 
of Heating include : 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Salisbury Square. 
Messrs. Seth Smi.h & Munro, Arc/itects. 


CHALFONT COURT, Baker St. (flats), 
for the Metropolitan Railway Co, 


SEAMEN'S HOSPITAL and 
SCHOOL of TROPICAL 
CINE, Albert Docks, E. 

Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie & Son., Architects, 


MEDI- 


OFFICES of L.B. and S.C. Railway, 
London Bridge. 
C. L. Morgan, Esq., Engineer. 


NEW PREMISES of DAIMLER 
MOTOR CO. (Hire Dept.), Store 
Street, Tottenham Court Road. 

Messrs. Taperall & Haase, Architects, 


ADDITIONAL PREMISES of 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
CO., Holborn, E.C. 


OFFICES of the NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY, Lahore, India, 
ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
vu. Goodmayes. 
P. K. Allen, Esq., Architect. 
AVINGTON PARK, Alresford, for Sir 
John Shelley, Bart 
Messrs. Millar & Cox,'Architects, 
NEW HOUSE, Lympne, for Sir Philip 
Sassoon, Bart. 
Messrs. Herbert Baker & Ernest Willmott, , 
Architects. 





GATEBURTON HALL, Lines., for 
J. D. Sandars, Esq. 
Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, Architects 


Etc... oe. 


————— 





Glazed Hood over Gas Fittings. ; 
: Messrs. Detmar Blow and Fernand Billerey 


BENHAM & SONS, Ltd., 66, Wigmore Street, LONDON, W. 
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H.H.MARTYN « C2: 


CHELTENHAM. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATORS, 


SCULPTORS, CARVERS, WROUGHT IRON 


AND 


FIBROUS PLASTER WORKERS. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : 


s, GRAFTON ST., BOND ST., W. 








Sledmere Hall, Plaster Cap. o ae ea — 


{798 & 799 Cheltenham. 
11146 Regent, London, 


{ “Sunningend, Cheltenham.” 


) “Sunningend, London.” Code A.B.C. 5th Edition. Telephones 
» London. 


Telegrams 

















NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Barry and the Houses of ‘Parliament. 

One can hardly look at the Houses of Parliament without 
feeling that Barry’s heart was not in the work. Here was a 
man who thought in Italian and was compelled to express him- 
self in Gothic. ‘‘ He chose Perpendicular,” we are told by his 
biographer, ‘thinking that it would lend itself most easily to 
the requirements of the building, and to the principle of 
regularity which he intended to introduce in his design. But, 
if he could have had a site to his mind, and had been left free 
to choose his style, there is little doubt that he would have 
chosen Italian. The example most frequent in his thoughts 
was Inigo Jones’s grand design for the Palace at Whitehall ; 
his own general ideas were manifested in the great design for 
the New Public Offices, which was the last important work of 
his life. He actually prepared some sketches and studies for 
an Italian design, in defiance of the instructions to the com- 
petitors. But he felt that, in all the circumstances, Gothic 
was the style best fitted for the New Palace, and, if West- 
minster Hall was to be made a feature in the design, the only 
style possible; and he was consoled for the loss of Italian 
mainly by the thought of the facility given by Gothic for the 
erection of towers, the one method by which he thought it 
possible to redeem from insignificance a great building in which 
convenience forbade great general height, and for which a low 
and an unfavourable site had been provided.” It is difficult to 
escape the pathos of it; and it must be admitted that Barry 
made the best of a bad business; byt is it not a flagrant 
instance of genius misapplied? Barry, it may be recalled, 
sketched out the original idea of his plan on the back of a letter, 
while on a visit to one of his friends, and this rough sketch 
contained the germ of all that followed. Warned by his friends 
that he was proposing ‘“‘to clothe a classical design with Gothic 
details,” he nevertheless adhered to his belief ‘‘ that symmetry 
and regularity were essential to unity and grandeur; and on 
this conviction he acted throughout, though sensible at the 
time that it would meet with opposition, and occasionally 
disheartened by the increasing strength of the opposition in 
after years.” Pugin and others advocated irregularity, pic- 
turesqueness, and variety—a group of buildings rather than a 
single one; but Pugin is said to have admitted that “ Barry’s 
grand plan was immeasurably superior to any that I could at 
that time have produced.” 


Art and the Public. 


The Women’s Guild of Arts held an informal conference 
on May 17th at 6 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. Its general 
aim was to endeavour to promote a closer understanding between 
art-workers and writers on art, so that the need for art in 
modern life might constantly be put before the public, till it 
gradually became familiar. Miss May Morris, in opening the 
proceedings, observed that it was impossible to cease caring about 
the arts in time of warfare. She laid stress on the hopes for 
the future aroused by the curiously primitive and unselfish sense 
of citizenship that the War had evoked in this country, and 
she asked those present to believe that art-workers did not wish 
to be a coterie, a race apart, but felt themselves to be one with 
the community, proud of the city, and claiming to have a voice 
in the ordering of its life. The young talent of England was 
largely unused because unasked for; we had to arouse the 
public to the fact of England’s possibilities—the true Art of 
England, inheritance of our great forefathers, not dead but 
dormant, wealth to be gathered from the soil when we cared 
enough to do it. Mr. Rothenstein thought that the critics of 
works of art should deal with their general intention and 
content, rather than with technical points. Healso urged that 





artists themselves should be in sympathy with common realities, 
and more often make use of them in their work. Mr. Laurence 
Binyon raised the question whether a Ministry of Art (with all 
its risks) might not be the practical way of bringing about a 
Letter understanding of art, both in the people and in the 
authorities themselves. As things were at present, a Board of 
Education was not the body to deal with such matters, though 
of course, in the true grand meaning of education, it should be. 
The right man as Minister for Art would do more in five years 
than a century of critics, though they would be invaluable 
support. Mr. Clutton Brock, in considering the attitude of the 
newspapers towards art, showed how difficult it might be, owing 
to the necessarily commercial side of conducting a paper, to get 
the editors interested in street architecture and all the commoner 
needs of civilised life, unless the public themselves showed an 
interest and demanded some such instruction on these matters. 
He thought that the subject might be opened out by individual 
effort—people writing to editors and making their desire known. 
Prof. Lethaby urged that we needed a wider view of art itself, 
and that writers were disposed to concern themselves too 
exclusively with picture exhibitions. They should try to 
stimulate a demand for everyday needs, like pleasant ruailway- 
stations, tidy streets, and towns of which we might be proud. 
He suggested that individualistic criticism had broken down in 
anarchy, and that what was now needed was a common and 
easily understood ambition for the common weal, in an attempt 
to set up a flowing tide in civilisation. Mr. Robert Ross, 
Mr. D. S. MacColl, Miss Margaret McMillan, Mr. George 
Clausen, Mr. Bernard Shaw and others took part in the 
discussion, and in conclusion Miss Morris begged to remind 
those present that art-workers were not throwing down the 
gauntlet to art critics, but that they desired that we should 
all meet more often together to discuss matters of the common 
weal, and she hoped that the writers might see their way to 
arrange a return conference, when the subject might be pursued 
more in detail. 
* a TK 


Ghe Charm of Good Slates. 


Twenty-five years ago, when the Renaissance movement 
that followed the Gothic Revival was in full swing, tiles were 
the vogue, slates being then regarded as “ inartistic,” though 
there were a score of districts in England with glorious old 
slate roofs to prove the contrary. To-day, however, the 
possibilities of fine roofing with slates are generally recognised. 
But everything depends on the slates themselves. There are 
some varieties, of deadly uniform hue and mechanically dull 
surface, that would destroy the good appearance of any 
building. There are also other varieties which are a constant 
delight to the eye as well as being a most admirable protection 
against the severest weather. The Delabole slates are of this 
latter character. They are produced from the Old Delabole 
Slate Quarries in Cornwall, which have been in continuous 
work since the sixteenth century. The colour of these slates 
is for the most part a greenish-grey, which weathers to a 
beautiful silver-grey tone, added to which the slates possess a 
delightful texture. Small slates for graduated courses are 
specially quarried, as well as some beautiful ‘ reds,” though 
these can only be obtained in strictly limited quantities. The 
Old Delabole Quarries, in addition to slates, supply stone which 
is peculiarly suitable for garden work—paving, seats, etc. Full 
particulars are given in an attractive booklet which has been 
issued from the Quarries (Delabole, Cornwall), and we note at 
the end of this booklet a long list of important buildings by 


well-known architects for which Delabole slates have been 
used. 











NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Architectural Association : Officers and Council for 1916-17. 


The officers and council of the Architectural Association for 
the session 1916-17 have been elected as follows :—President, 
Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie; vice-pres'dents, Mr. H. M. Fletcher 
and Mr. Stanley Hamp; hon. treasurer, Mr. F. Winton 
Newman; hon. editor A.A. Fournal, Mr. F. C. Eden; 
hon. librarian, Mr. V. T. Hodgson; hon. secretary, Mr. Ralph 
Knott; ordinary members of council, Messrs. H. Austen Hall 
(past president), Detmar Blow, Alfred Cox, H. Farquharson, 
Ie. Stanley Hall, E. Brantwood Maufe, W. G. Newton, W. J. 
Palmer-Jones, J. Alan Slater, T. Tyrwhitt, and Philip E. 
Webb. 


+ sf * 


A War Year’s Work of the British School at Rome. 


Dr. Ashby, Director of the British School at Rome, reports 
that excavation has not been brought to complete cessation by 
the War, and during the winter of 1914-15 some important 
discoveries were made. One of them is a very fine staircase 
connecting the state apartments of the Domus Flavia w'th the 
peristyle of the central or residential part of the palace, and 
Dr. Ashby is moved by this to conjecture that the Flavians, 
and especially Domitian, created over the whole extent of the 
Palatine hill ‘‘an imperial residence the like of which, though 
we can now but faintly picture its splendours, the world has 
probably never seen.” He thinks that the brick-faced concrete 
building to the south of the temple of Castor and Pollux, 
hitherto considered ‘‘ to be the temple of the deified founder of 
the Empire as restored by Domitian,” is in all probability a 


reconstruction of the entrance halls of this residence. A 
curious discovery at Ostia is a type of house from which the 
atrium is lacking, light being obtained from numerous windows 
opening on to streets or open areas. Such houses are divided 
into a number of apartments or flats, which are quite inde- 
pendent of each other, and are approached directly from the 
street by separate flights of stairs! They comprise three or 
even four floors, and commonly have balconies, and in other 
ways anticipate many of the features of modern domestic 
architecture. 


*k 3 * 


Go Encourage Building. 


The Warrington Town Council has decided to ask other 
corporations to join in a request to the Local Government 
Board to receive a deputation which would urge the need for 
legislation to cheapen the transfer of land and buildings, so as 
to encourage the building of houses for the working classes. 


London Development. 

Sir Aston Webb, presiding at a meeting of the London 
Society, pleaded for a supreme authority to direct future 
development. London, he said, was encircled with town- 
planning schemes which ignored the arterial roads asked for by 
the local authorities. They were therefore trying to obtain 
permission from the Government to appoint s»mebod;—they 
did not mind who it was—to settle, once for all, the lines of 
these arterial roads. Exactly the same thing arose in connec- 
tion with open spaces. All these matters could be taken in 
hand if they had the proper authority. 
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ROK and the WAR. 


A Hospital soofed with Anderson's Belfas 

La.tiwce Gtrder Roof covered with ROK. 

Lhzse roofs are cheap, light and strong - 

can be erect:d with a CLEAR SFAN 4 

to 100 ft. and can be adapud to fit 
any building. 





























Gives Greatest Comfort 


TO other roofing is so suitable for Hospitals as ROK, because 
iL ROK is a perfect non-conductor, and during cold weather keeps 
the wards warm and cosy—yet in the heat of summer the interior 





i of the building is always cool. 
U | ROK is permanent and weather-proof, in the sun, neither can frost crack it. 
/ will out] galvanised iron, and is cheaper ROK is as free from risks of fire from 
\ than slates or tiles. It cannot blister falling sparks as any other roofing. 


When you buy the BRITISH youbuvthe BEST—R OK is theBRITISH Roofing. 
Our T'ustrated Booklet “D" will interest you and 
| we will send a copy fost free on application to 








LAGAN FELT WORKS, - - BELFAST. 
NY And Roach Rd. Wks., Old Ford, London, E. 
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No. 327 Range illustrated is of first-class finish throughout, and comprises 
two 20-in. ovens, and a 16-in. hot chamber, double cased, packed with heat- 
insulating material, and fitted with loose porcelain enamelled linings. A 
continuous cast-iron hot-plate along top carries boiling plates, simmering 
plate, and Bain Marie. Grill, 18 in. wide, is fitted above hot-chamber. Ovens 
have double doors, inner being of transparent glass to show progress of 
cooking without loss of heat, and both doors have cool grip wood knobs. 
Crownplate and grill interiors are porcelain enamelled. Bain Marie has 
copper body, tinned inside. Heating elements are standardised and inter- 
changeable, and, with the exception of grill, are arranged for three-heat 
regulation. Three-heat rotary indicating switches, ‘“ Zed"’ fuses, and pilot 
light are mounted on separate switchboard, leads being carried in armoured 


flexible tube. 





Architects and Builders 
planning Electric Installations 
should acquaint themselves with 





lronfounders to the merits of 
H.M. the King 


ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCES 





Their excellence and efficiency are on the 
same plane as other Carron manufactures, and 
well maintain the century and a half's reputation 
enjoyed by Carron Company. 


Drawings and estimates for any proposed 
installation will be gladly furnished gratis. 


Full particulars of “Range illustrated and other Carron 
Electric Appliances are given in No. 11 F Catalogue, sent 
post free on request. 


CARRON (COMPANY 


INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 1773. 


Works: CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Branch Works: Phoenix Foundry, Sheffield. 


Showrooms : London —City and West End ; Liverpool, Established 
Manchester, Bristol, Birmingham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1759. 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin. 



































NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Ghe Unsatisfactory ‘Position of Architects in relation 
to Gown Planning. 


A chart of the present state of town-planning schemes has 
been compiled by Mr. J. W. Cockrill, the Borough Engineer 
of Yarmouth, who asked the local authority in each case 
whether they had employed any professional assistance other 
than the council's officials, and whether they had at any time 
invited a competition for the lay-out of the area or any part 
of it. The answers show that out of about 150 schemes, 
covering over 250,000 acres, in five cases outside experts have 
been called in, and in six cases competitions have been held: 
this leaves 139 schemes out of 150 prepared by the officials of 
the council; and it may safely be said that the number of 
cases in which these officials represent architectural as well as 
One other 
whereas from the above figures it is 
evident that town planning at the moment is almost exclusively 
in the hands of engineering and surveying officials, if a com- 
petition is held it is almost invariably won by an architect or 
landscape architect, though occasionally an architect is working 
in collaboration with a surveyor or engineer. 


engineering and surveying abilities are very few. 
point may be noted: 


This would 
suggest that architects have some contribution which they can 
bring towards the sum of abilities necessary to produce all- 
round town planning. 


4: 


The Church of St. Botolph Without. 


It is worth while to notice that the church of St. Botolph 
Without—that is, outside one of the gates in the old city wall 
—has at least two distinctive claims to attention. It is one of 
the few City churches that were not built by Wren, and its 


tower rises at the east end, the lower part forming the chancel. 
It is of comely exterior—indeed, noble would not be an ex- 
travagant word to apply to its western face, and admiration of 
it is tinged with regret that its architect, James Gold, who 
built it in 1725-29, has not left us much of his work. The 
church it superseded survived the Great Fire. In its chancel 
is a monument to Sir Paul Pindar, whose Jacobean residence 
in Bishopsgate was long a notable object of architectural 
interest. St. Botolph Without, Aldersgate, must not be 
confused with St. Botolph, Aldgate, which was built by George 
Dance in 1741-44. 


* 


Reinforced Concrete Roads. 


The continuous development of motor traffic has necessitated 
an entirely new treatment of roads. 
to employ concrete 


The newest method is 
4h a suitable reinforcement. Miles of 
roads have been constructed in this way with the most satis- 
factory results, and the fabric which is manufactured by The 
British Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd., of 
1, Dickinson Street, Manchester, has been found especially 
suitable for the purpose, because, being made in long wide rolls 
with the mesh securely welded, it is only necessary, on a proper 
foundation, to roll out the fabric and then complete the road 
surface. It is an extremely simple and satisfactory method of 
making a road, which, instead of being dead and inert like 
solid concrete, is resilient, and the stresses are thus spread over 
the whole surface. Reinforced concrete roads constructed with 
this fabric will stand the heaviest motor traffic. Full par- 
ticulars are given in a booklet wnich can be obtained at the 
above address. 
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BEAVEN & SONS, Ltd. 


Heating, Ventilating, Lighting & Power Engineers 


Schemes prepared or Estimates submitted to Architects’ 
Specifications for EVERY DESCRIPTION of 
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& INDEPENDENT HOT WATER SUPPLIES 


An Efficient Supply Guaranteed at Every Fitting. 
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FLOOR POLISH. 


Messrs. HAMILTON have made a special study of the 
Preparation and Treatment of Floors, and will be pleased to 
, confer with Architects and others 

with regard to such work. 
Hundreds of the leading Insti- 
tutions and Schools throughout the 
Kingdom have had their Floors 
treated by the “ Shell ” method. 


ARCH). H. HAMILTON & Co. 
Possilpark, Glasgow. 


Telegrams: “ SatisFy.” 
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SECURITY - £6,349,479. 


FIRE. 


CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 


AGGIDENTS. 


DOMESTIG SERVANTS. BURGLARY. 


MOTOR GARS. 








( 45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Head Offices: 
(155, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
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Annuities Granted on Favourable Terms. 





General Manager - Sir GERALD H. RYAN. 
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FOR DIVISIONS in 


Workmen's Conveniences, 


In Munition Works, 
Hospitals, Schools, &c., 


THE BEST MATERIAL IS THE 


“ SHEPWOOD” 


PATENT 


Glazed Partition 
Bricks 


(24 IN. ON BED). 


a ee Estimates on application to 
NOTE THE ENTIRE ABSENCE OF WOOD, WITH THE EXCEPTION I he Leeds 


London Offices and Showrooms— Fireclay Co., Ltd., 
2 & 3, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. WORTLEY, LEEDS. 















WAYGOOD-OTIS 


ALL 





SIZES. 

















Catalogues and Estimates Free. 


WAYGOOD-OTIS, Lro. 
FALMOUTH ROAD, S.E. 











HAND POWER SERVICE LIFT. 
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MEMORIALS. T = R 3 A 
Pulpits, Fonts, Tablets, Headstones, etc. 


in Marble, Stone, Alabaster, and Wood. 





° on Buff, 
ARTISTIC LETTERING. VERY BEST QUALITY. 


Awarded Four Prize Medals, 








E. 7. & A. Be Jabez Thompson & Sons, Ltd,, Northwich, Cheshire. 
BRADFORD,| | COTTA 








Sculptors : Modellers - Craftsmen. : 
62a Borough Rd. London, s.£. Architectural Works 


aie 2384 Hop 





A 48-page illustrated Catalogue 








of Publications for Architects, 





Architectural Enrichments in Fibrous Plaster, Surveyors, Engineers, and Con- 
Carton-pierre, Compo, Stuc, etc. tractors will be sent Free 
on receipt of a Postcard. 
WOOD AND STONE CARVING. 
MODELLED AND CAST CEMENT. Published by 
aati atin rs TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., 
The illustrations of Moorgate Hall in this issue give 27-29, Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. 


examples of our Carving and Modelling work. 
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VARNISHES ENAMELS & SPECIALTIES 









UNSURPASSED FOR 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF INTERIOR AND 
EXTERIOR DECORATION 


PRODUCTS OF THE 
LARGEST VARNISH 
INDUSTRY IN THE 














FrICES: 
WEST HA AM ABBEY, CAXTON HOUSE. 
STRATFORD,E. LONDON WESTMINSTER,S ‘W. 
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| HY-RIB AS USED IN INTERNAL PARTITIONS. 
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HY-RIB Partitions up to 16ft. Oins. high need only be 2ins. thick. 

HY-RIB Partitions require no studding and are fireproof. 

HY-RIB sheets are rigid on account of stiffening ribs, and are easy 
to handle and fix. 

The lath in HY-RIB is especially formed to take plaster readily. 
Hence the labour cost is low and waste of plaster negligible. 
HY-RIB Partitions when~completed show no line marks nor 

inequalities of colouring. 
Orders for Hy-Rib despatched from stock immediately, if for Class A 
work, at Trafford Park, Manchester. 


Send particulars of your requirements. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD. 


(Hy-Rib Department) 
CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


HY-RIB FOR PARTITIONS 
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